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The Working Party 

The Working Party was established by the General Council in 
August, 1976 with representatives of those unions with members 
working in the field of day care and education for children under 
five, and of unions representing large numbers of women workers. 
The members of the Working Party were Mr N.D. Willis, Deputy 
General Secretary, TUC (Chairman); Miss E. Chipchase, TUC 
Organisation and Industrial Relations Department; Ms E. Harrison, 

National and Local Government Officers’ Association; 
Mr R. Harrison, Transport and General Workers’ Union; 
Mrs P. Jones, National Union of Teachers; Ms J. Langdon, National 
Union of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers; Mr R. Race, 
National Union of Public Employees; Lady Sally Sherman, 
Association of Scientific, Technical and Managerial Staffs; 
Mr J Short, National Union of General and Municipal Workers; 
Miss M. Walton, Health Visitors’ Association; Miss D. Warwick, 
Civil and Public Services’ Association. Ms C. Bailey of the TUC 
Education Department acted as Secretary. The terms of reterence of 
the Working Party were: 

“ — to examine the extent of the existing state and other provision 
for the under fives; 

— to make recommendations for the extension of satisfactory 
provision for the underfives; 

— to make recommendations about the organisation of any such 
provision; 

— to establish priorities for the development of provision for the 
under fives, including educational provision.” 

The Working Party have concluded their enquiry and discussions 
and the General Council have welcomed the report as a com¬ 
prehensive review of existing provisions for children under five and 
a valuable statement for a unified policy for pre-school services. 
They will give consideration to action on the report’s recom¬ 
mendations after it has been considered and discussed throughout 
the Movement and the report is therefore presented as a Con¬ 
sultative Document. 
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Introduction 


This report aims to focus attention on the pressing need for the 
development of a national programme to provide facilities for pre¬ 
school children. Our record as a nation in planning and providing 
services to meet the day care and educational needs of our very 
young children has been lamentable over the last thirty years. Not 
only are the services now available so scarce that they do not even 
cater for the urgent needs of even our most socially deprived 
children, but responsibility for providing such services as exist is 
divided between different Government departments, each having 
different objectives. It is the Working Party’s view that there must 
now be a clear recognition that a comprehensive, unified policy for 
the under fives is of the highest social priority. The Working Party 
believe that such a policy must call for a substantial expansion in the 
provision of day care and education services and the report examines 
the reasons why and the ways in which services should be developed 
for the future. 

The trade union Movement has always been concerned to see the 
development of services provided for the welfare and education of 
our children, and for thirty years the TUC has been urging the 
expansion of nursery education opportunities. We now believe, 
however, that this is not enough — that it is time to examine in detail 
both the nature and the extent of all services for pre-school children. 
The Working Party’s discussions have come at a time when unions 
are increasingly becoming aware of the changes in society and in 
attitudes being brought about by the substantial and growing number 
of women in the labour force. This is one of the most important 
social developments of the last two decades and is, of course, closely 
linked with the need to provide services for the young children of 
women at work. The growth in the number of women at work brings 
with it a rise in the numbers of women trade unionists and these, our 
members, are concerned that the trade union Movement as a whole 
should develop policies which enable them to make their voice heard 
and which take full account of the problems which face>women at 
work. Changes in the traditional role of women, in the old patterns 
of women’s employment, are recognised in recent legislation which 
seeks to give women more equal rights with men, both at work and in 
society at large. The Equal Pay Act aims to provide for equality of 
pay and terms of employment between men and women where they 
are employed on the same or broadly similar work, or on work rated 
of equal value under a job evaluation scheme; and the Sex 
Discrimination Act makes unlawful both direct and indirect 





discrimination on grounds of sex or marriage in recruitment, 
selection, training and promotion. While neither of these pieces of 
legislation is perfect in its formation or operation, nevertheless they 
are a major recognition that women must be given equal rights at 
work and in society. In addition the Employment Protection Act now 
provides new rights for employed mothers, giving protection to 
pregnant women from dismissal on grounds of pregnancy and 
providing for six weeks’ maternity pay as well as the state maternity 
allowance, and for a total of 40 weeks maternity leave from work. 
The introduction of maternity leave, which we deal with in this 
report, now gives many women for the first time an opportunity to 
return to their job after the birth of their baby, and must be expected 
in the long term to contribute towards changing attitudes and result 
in a pattern of women’s employment which no longer conforms to 
the tradition of a five or ten year break in women’s employment for 
child rearing. These rights for women will, however, be meaningless 
unless significant improvements are macfe in child care facilities so 
that women have a real choice about their future employment. 

The related questions of women’s employment and child care 
facilities raise strong emotions and it is clear that while social 
attitudes are changing, there is still widespread disagreement in 
society at large and an ambivalence in Government circles as to 
whether it is desirable for the mothers of young children to work 
outside the home. Those who believe it is not desirable, advance the 
theory that very young children must be able to develop a strong 
relationship with their mothers and that mothers who leave children 
under the age of three for all or part of the working day are 
jeopardising the emotional development of their children. Along 
with this view goes the argument that very young children should not 
be cared for in groups in nurseries since they are unable to cope with 
large numbers of relationships between other children and adults. If 
day care has to be provided it must be seen as a second-best to the 
mother caring for her child and should approximate as nearly as 
possible to this ideal. In this report the Working Party strongly 
oppose these views both on the grounds that they are not based on 
accurate enough evidence concerning children’s needs and on the 
practical grounds that since increasing numbers of mothers of young 
children are now working, then it is essential that we provide 
community child care during working hours. For reasons which are 
discussed in the report the Working Party believe that the best basis 
on which to develop more adequate child care facilities is through 
community based nurseries. The views advanced in this report stem 
from a belief that the rights and needs of women who work do not 
necessarily conflict with the needs of their children, but that in order 
to safeguard and advance the interests of both, society as a whole has 
a duty to provide child care and educational facilities of the highest 
standard. 
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It is known that 66 per cent of women aged between 18 and 44 
have children between the ages of 0-15, and that there are 41/2 
million children under the age of five, of whom a quarter of a million 
are from one parent families. And yet there were in 1975 only 26,000 
places in local authority day nurseries, with a further 12,600 children 
regarded as ‘social priority’ cases on the nursery waiting lists. Out of 
the total of 2,700,000 children aged two to four only 900,000 
attended any form of ‘state provided’ or registered day care, 
including not only day nurseries, but nursery classes, playgroups or 
registered childminders. Public expenditure cuts have resulted in a 
contraction of local authority day nursery places and at the same 
time have destroyed the plans for expanding nursery education 
services. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the private, 
largely unregulated market in day care is expanding. There are far 
more children placed with childminders, both registered and illegal, 
than in nurseries, and far more children attending the playgroups 
than in our state nursery schools and classes. The responsibility of 
the state to safeguard the very young can never be met as long as 
responsibility for pre-school services remains largely in the private, 
unregulated exploitative market. It is the Working Party’s view that 
as things stand at present both our very young children and their 
parents are being grossly and inexcusably exploited. While 
something can and must be done to improve the standards of the 
private provision of facilities, both in relation to childminders and 
playgroups, there is a limit to the extent that the Government and 
local authorities can raise standards where they are not directly 
responsible for the service provided. For all these reasons the 
Working Party view the expansion of state services for the under 
fives as an urgent need and, at the same time, we are convinced that a 
programme is needed which does away with the old, unhelpful 
divisions between ‘care’ and ‘education’ to provide for a unified 
service. These divisions seem to us a positive hindrance towards the 
development of a comprehensive under-fives policy and they arise 
from the division of responsibility for under-fives services between 
the Department of Health and Social Security, responsible for day 
care, and the Department of Education and Science, responsible for 
nursery education. This divided responsibility has had many strange 
results, for example, the division of pre-school children into those 
under the age of three, who have not been considered old enough for 
any ‘education’ and those over three, for whom nursery education is 
seen as appropriate. This has meant that the training of staff working 
in day nurseries has differed radically from that of nursery school 
teachers and that the ‘educational’ content of care in our day 
nurseries has been under-emphasised while at the same time very 
little attention has been paid to the development of extended day 
care in the nursery education sector. These artificial divisions arise 
then from an organisational framework which we believe must be 
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changed. The divisions are unhelpful to children, and especially in 
the case of day nurseries may even deprive them of the educational 
stimulation which they need. They are unhelpful too to parents who 
not only find that there are too few places available for their 
children, but that one sector of the service provides no education 
and the other sector provides no day care and has such short hours 
that parents, and especially mothers, have employment difficulties. 

While this report deals mainly with facilities for the under fives, 
the Working Party have also looked at the related matters of 
maternity and paternity leave and working hours for the parents of 
very young children. We have discussed the need to extend the 
length of maternity pay, and to introduce entitlements to paternity 
leave and parental leave for the care of sick children. We have 
looked as well at the extension of flexible working hours, which can 
benefit the parents of young children, and the wider acceptance 
throughout industry of part-time working as a viable alternative to 
full time work for larger numbers of workers, with part-timers 
having equal rights and status with full-time workers. In addition, we 
have recognised that the difficulties of working parents do not end 
once their children reach five. We have only touched on this 
problem, which is outside our terms of reference, but we have 
nevertheless mentioned the need to provide care facilities in schools 
after school hours particularly for younger children, and the need for 
play schemes to be held in the school holidays. 

In discussing the nature of services for the under-fives — both as 
they exist at present and as we would wish to seem them developed 
in the future — we have held to four main principles. In the first 
place, we are convinced that a service for the under fives must be 
firmly based on the recognition that there can be no distinction 
between the education and welfare needs of very young children and 
that consequently every facility available for them must be 
adequately concerned with both their welfare and educational 
development. In our view this can only be achieved with proper 
professional involvement in the services provided and this we can 
examine in the report. Secondly, we are convinced of the need to 
develop a service which has flexible hours to suit the needs of 
parents. Thirdly we are also convinced that it is only on the basis of 
open access to pre-school services that a national programme for the 
under-fives should be developed; and fourthly, we believe that such a 
service should be made available free of charge. These are extensive 
demands and for reasons which we hope become apparent in this 
report, it is our firm belief that it is only on these principles that a 
sound, comprehensive programme for our very young children and 
their parents can be based. 
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Section 1 

The Demand for Day Care Provision and Women’s 
Employment Trends 

1.1 The Working Party start from the knowledge that there is a 
substantial unmet demand for day care from parents with children 
under five, which has been recently confirmed from the special 
survey conducted in the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 
in 1974. This unsatisfied demand for day care has undoubtedly 
increased over the past decade and is reflected in the formation of 
local nursery campaigns and the increasing demands within the 
Labour Movement for a large-scale extension of day care. This 
increasing pressure reflects a number of important factors. Firstly, 
the growing number of women who are prepared to undertake some 
form of part time or full time employment whilst their children are 
below the statutory school age. Secondly, the changing social role of 
women, which has reinforced the economic pressures making for 
increased participation by women in the labour market, and which 
has given rise to new demands for day care facilities. It is now far 
more widely accepted that women themselves should decide 
whether they wish to remain in employment once their babies are 
born and use any facilities available for the day care of very young 
children, rather than being prevented from doing so by the 
conception of a woman’s social role centred on housework and 
childbearing, now seen by many women to be increasingly out of 
tune with the times. Thirdly, trade union demands for more 
adequate day care facilities have been reinforced by the increasing 
membership of, and participation by women in the Movement over 
the past 20 years. Thus the number of women who are members of 
TUC affiliated unions increased by over 1,600,000 between 1956 
and 1976 (an increase of over 119 per cent); and the total number of 
women trade unionists now stands at over 3 million, representing 
28% of all TUC affiliated membership. Finally, the advent of such 
additional statutory employment protection schemes as the 
maternity benefit provisions of the Employment Protection Act, 
taken together with improvements in collective maternity 
agreements are increasingly seen to be part of an equal rights 
‘package’. 

1.2 Social changes in the role of women are also reflected in legislation 
on equal pay and sex discrimination and at the same time the trade 
union Movement has long sought to eliminate discriminations 
against women. Trade union aims are set out in the TUC 14-point 
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Charter for Women at Work which includes a specific point on child 
care. It says that there are still too few places where mothers can 
safely leave their young children while they are at work, or where 
care will be taken of older children during the school holidays; local 
authorities should be obliged to provide day nurseries, open 
throughout the day (and throughout the year) to assist working 
mothers, nursery school education for children below school age, 
and interesting activities for school children after school and during 
holidays. It has become obvious that the advantages of new 
rights for women workers will be minimised if the provision of 
underfives facilities by the state is inadequate. 

1.3 For these important reasons, therefore, the demand and need for 
facilities for children under five, properly organised and run by the 
public sector, has been growing and has been articulated as an 
important social objective by the trade union Movement. Yet this 
increasing demand has not been matched by a growth of state 
provision or by improvements in the organisation and co-ordination 
of underfives services. Under present policies on pre-school 
education and care, the so-called ‘non priority’ sector - which 
includes large numbers of parents who are low-paid, who are 
working parents, or who are members of ethnic minority 
communities - has to find its day care solutions in what amounts to 
a largely unregulated private market which is almost entirely outside 
the effective supervision and control of the local authorities. This is 
because there is a massive shortfall of state provision for the 
underfives which forces parents into making choices between 
placing their children with private nursery schools, playgroups or 
childminders. But such a choice as exists under present levels of 
provision is hardly choice at all. Families are limited in their choice 
by a number of factors. First, by the type of day care which they 
require in terms of the number of hours per day and in relation to 
the number and character of the hours worked by the parents. 
Second, by the physical availability of different systems of day care 
in the area in which the family lives. Third, by the parents 
estimation of the adequacy and desirability of different forms of day 
care; and fourth, by the relative costs of different types of underfives 

provision. 

1.4 The chaotic state of the private market in day care and its failure to 
meet either global demand or specific demands, such as for full time 
provision, therefore lends strong support to demands for an 
extension of underfives facilities by the state. But any policy of 
expansion and unification of the existing services and regularisation 
of the private sector, must take into account the increasing demand 
that we have shown to exist and the increasing numbers of women 
going out to work. However, there are still very many people, and 
some in a position to influence Government, who appear to consider 
the problems of women as though the position remains as it was up 
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to the 1940s. The facts are, of course, that almost every aspect of 
women’s employment has altered; and this changing pattern of 
women’s employment reflects the developments in economic 
structure and work organisation which have taken place during this 
century. These trends we identify in the following paragraphs: 

1.5 Over the past 20-30 years, as the provision of day nursery places 
has declined, there has at the same time been a substantial change 
in the composition of the workforce. For almost a century between 
1850-1950 the proportion of women workers remained static at 
between 30-32 per cent. This was because the number of women at 
work increased, as a reflection of the overall rise in population. It 
was in the 1950’s that this situation began to alter and there was 
the beginning of the significant rise in the proportion of 
women in the workforce — one of the most important social 
developments of the past 30 years. Women now represent nearly 41 
per cent of the workforce — two in every five workers. 


Table 1 Proportion of Women in the Workforce 



1851 

1951 

1976 

Women at work 

3 millions 

7 millions 

9 millions 

Men at work 

6 3 A millions 

16 millions 

13 millions 

Total 

9 3 A millions 

23 millions 

22 millions 


1.6 Even before the proportion of women in the workforce began 
increasing in the post-war period, there were significant changes in 
the composition of the female workforce. In the past, apart from 
war years, working women were predominatly single. Fifty years ago 
only one in ten married women worked outside their homes (only 
about one-seventh of the number of women at work). By the early 
1960’s, half the employed women were married and by the mid 
1970’s, 2 in every 3 employed women are married (62 per cent). 
Projections by the Department of Employment are that this 
proportion will rise to three out of every four women workers by 
1991. 

1.7 At the same time it is important to note that while there has been a 
significant and longterm increase in the proportion of married 
women at work, there has also been a change in the age distribution 
of women workers. By 1971 well over half the women aged 35-54 
were at work or seeking work. In addition, married women are now 
available for work over longer periods of their lives. Fifty years ago 
almost all women stopped work on marriage, and few re-entered the 
workforce even when their children were older. But by 1971 the 
trend already apparent in 1951 had been accentuated. Not only 
were proportionately more married women at work, but increasing 
numbers re-entered the labour force after bringing up children and 
the time-period of their absence from work was shorter. From the 
mid 1960’s therefore, the total working life of married women 
increased noticeably. 
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Table 2 Proportion of Married Women in Different 
Age Groups at Work or Seeking Work 


Age 

1921 

1951 

1971 

20-24 

12.5 

36.5 

45.7 

25-34 

9.4 

24.4 

38.4 

35-44 

8.9 

25.7 

54.5 

45-54 

8.4 

23.7 

57.0 

55-59 

— 

15.6 

45.5 


1.8 This trend was recently recognised by the Department of 
Employment in talking of women’s employment: 

“The prospect of being continuously available for employment over 
a period of 20 or 30 years is now the normal pattern, and no longer 
the rarity it was, say between the wars’’. 

1.9 The development has been accompanied by a considerable increase 
in the numbers of female part-timers, of whom 80 per cent are 
married. Between 1961 and 1974, the numbers of women working 
part-time in manufacturing industry increased by 200,000 to nearly 
600,000, or one in four of all women in manufacturing, although 
the effects of the recession have reduced this figure considerably. In 
the last eight years, the proportion of women working part-time in 
all industries and services has risen from 29 per cent to 35 per cent. 

* Shift Working 

1.10 A complicating factor in the growth of female employment has 
been the significant increase in shift working amongst women. Many 
traditionally female jobs have always involved shift-work - such as 
nurses, hotel and catering workers. Yet a new development has been 
the increase of such work in the manufacturing sector as Table 3 

shows: 

Table 3 Women covered by Special Exemption Orders* under 
the Factories Acts, as at December 31 

*Order given by Factory Inspectorate to allow women to work 
outside the hours of work for women laid down in the Factories Act. 



1961 

1966 

1971 

1976 

Double-day shifts 

20,125 

30,566 

38,512 

42,641 

Night shift_ 

3,568 

6,168 

20,921 

46,219 

Sunday work 

1,067 

8,688 

26,473 

44,021 


The numbers of women enabled to work on these three types of shift 
has gone up more than five times in the last fifteen years. These 
exclude the increasing numbers on the “twilight” shift — a system 
specifically geared to working mothers. 
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Mothers at Work 

1.11 There has further been a rapid increase in the past few years in the 
numbers of women with small children now going out to work. The 
1971 Census returns showed that 19 per cent of all women with 
dependent children under 5 were going out to work — a total figure 
of 588,600. Of these, there was a significant minority of women 
living on their own - 45,000 - who, for that reason, inevitably face 
particular problems. By 1974, a survey by the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys showed that 26 per cent of mothers with 
children under 5 were at work. However, if these figures are to be 
related to demand for day care facilities, they considerably 
understate the real problem, since many more women who wish to 
work are prevented from doing so by the lack of adequate child-care 
facilities. An example of this is the large homeworking labour-force 
- an estimated 250,000 - of whom the majority are mothers with 
children at home. 

1.12 These factors are strong evidence of an increasing demand for day 
care facilities over the past decade. We can identify this demand 
more closely from the 1974 OPCS Survey which showed that by the 
time their children were 2, 72 per cent of parents wanted some form 
of day care provision for their children, and that by the time their 
children were 4, 91 per cent of parents wanted some form of day 
care. 

Effects of Women’s Employment Patterns on Child 
Care Facilities 

1.13 Although the Working Party do not take the view that child-care 
facilities should be seen only in relation to working mothers, it is 
nevertheless true that the numbers of mothers at work must have a 
significant influence on the type of day-care provision which will be 
necessary. This view is reinforced by the fact that many more 
mothers would go out to work if suitable child-care facilities were 
available. In assessing what constitutes suitability from the mothers’ 
point of view, the Working Party have borne in mind the following 
characteristics of working mothers: 

(a) the concentration of women in low paid industries and 
occupations, and the high proportion of mothers working part- 
time restricts the ability of many women to make a significant 
financial contribution to the cost of day-care, without such 
contribution nullifying the financial benefits of going out to 
work. 

(b) the increase in shift working poses particular problems with 
regard to the traditional opening and closing hours of present 
facilities. 

(c) the rapid rise in the numbers of married women at work and 
the projected continuing increase in this sector of the work- 
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force has and will in the future put an increasing demand on 
inadequate child-care facilities. 

(d) this demand is reinforced by the shorter period in which 
mothers are economically inactive. 


* 
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Section 2 

Present Day Care and Educational Services for 
the Under Fives 

2.1 The Working Party are convinced that in order to meet the needs of 
young children and to cater for the growing number of women with 
children under five who are now at work, we require a 
comprehensive service for the under fives which combines both 
welfare and education and which is freely available to all. This must, 
we believe, be the aim of a national programme for pre-school 
children and a strategy must be developed in order to achieve this 
aim. We have therefore examined each of the different facilities 
available for young children to determine the extent to which they 
meet the needs of children and parents at present and to suggest 
ways of improving the existing provisions. We have found, however, 
that this piecemeal approach to facilities cannot provide the basis 
for a universal and integrated service; and later in the report we 
therefore set out our views about those aspects of existing 
provisions which we believe should form the basis of an expanded, 
integrated service for the future. We are well aware that a service 
such as we shall be recommending, and indeed any worthwhile 
improvement in existing provision, will require the allocation of 
greatly increased resources for this sector of state services. We do 
not believe that this fact can be dodged and we are firmly of the view 
that it is not possible to provide good services for pre-school 
children without being prepared to allocate substantial resources to 
them. For reasons which we develop in this section it seems to us to 
be wrongheaded to believe that “low cost” provision for the under 
fives should be an objective of any national programme for this age 
group. The high standard of services which must be our aim must 
inevitably be expensive - how expensive it is difficult to say. We 
have looked at the costs of different existing forms of day care and 
educational provision and have found it extraordinarily difficult to 
make any reasonable judgements about the relative cost 
effectiveness of different facilities, owing to the lack of sufficiently 
accurate information. In looking at this we have also attempted to 
discuss costing in a wide social context. 

2.2 In order to achieve the type of service we are recommending we 
believe it will also be necessary to reassess the existing divisions of 
responsibility for under fives services between the Department of 
Health and Social Security and the Department of Education and 
Science at national level and between local authority social services 
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and education departments at local level. Throughout our 
discussions, both of existing provisions and of ways of integrating 
services, we have come up against the problems inevitably 
associated with this divided responsibility and this is an area which 
we discuss in a later section of the report. 

2.3 The following section describes and assesses each of the facilities at 
present available for the under fives. Administratively there are two 
groups of provision — those which are the responsibility of the 
Department of Health and Social Security, and those which come 
under the Department of Education and Science. The table below 
indicates the numbers of children attending each facility and is 
divided between those facilities provided or registered by the local 
authority social services departments and those provided by the 
local education authorities. 

Table 4 Desire for Day Care for Children under 5 years 
Age of Children (% terms) I 


» 



All 

Ages 

Under 

1 year 

1 year 

2 yrs 

3 yrs 

4 yrs 

Day Care Used 

32 

4 

8 

19 

47 

72 

Not Used But 

Desired 

% 

1 33 

16 

34 

53 

1 40 

19 

Total Desiring 

Day Care 

64 

20 

41 

72 

87 

91 

Day Care not 

Desired 

34 

75 

56 

26 

12 

9 

Not Known 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

— 


Source: 1974 OPCS table 


Table 5 Number of Children attending Different Forms of Day Care and Pre-School Facilities 
Department of Health and Social Security Department of Education and Science 

Number of % of all Number of % of all 

Children Children Children Children 


* 
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Glossary of Terms 
2.4 Day Nursery 

Local authority or privately run establishment providing all-day 
care for children aged (usually) from six months to 5 years. Staffed 
by matrons and nursery officers, trained by the National Nursery 
Examinations Board. (Not all staff in day nurseries need to be 
qualified). Provided or regulated by the local authority social 
services department. A few day nurseries are provided at the 
workplace, subsidised by the employers. 

Nursery School 

Local education authority establishment. Separate school equipped 
for the nursery education of children aged 3-5 years. Staffed by 
trained teachers and by nursery assistants, who may be qualified 
through the NNEB or unqualified. Providing education usually for a 
half-day and occasionally for a full school day. 

Nursery Class 4 

A class in a primary school for children aged 3-5 years. Run on 
the same basis as separate nursery schools. 

Nursery Centre 

Experimental combined day nursery and nursery school. Run 
jointly by local authority social services and education departments. 
Catering for children from a few months to 5 years. Administered in 
a variety of ways but essentially seeking to provide for both the 
welfare and education of pre-school children. Staffed by nursery 
staffs and nursery teachers. 

Childminders 

Women who look after pre-school children in their own homes 
and who charge fees to parents. Childminders should legally be 
registered with the local authority social services departments, 
which will lay down conditions for registration. However, evidence 
indicates that the majority of minders are “illegal” in that they are 
not registered or in any way controlled by the local authority. No 
training required. 

Playgroups 

Voluntarily run groups intended to provide opportunities for 
children from 3-5 years to mix together socially. Run either by 
individuals for profit or by groups of parents. Some playgroups 
employ playgroup leaders. All charge small fees (about 30p-50p a 
session). Playgroups provide for part time attendance - often no 
more than two or three mornings or afternoons a week, and the 
maximum attendance would be five mornings or afternoons a week. 
Playgroups should be registered with local authority social services 
departments but there is no control over their activities and no 
standards are set for the work they do with the children. Playgroup 
workers do not have to be qualified in any way although some 
courses are available to playgroup leaders. The Pre-school 
Playgroups Association runs such courses. 
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Family Day Centres 

Experimental centres established by a few local authorities to 
provide young children and their parents with a secure setting where 
parents can go with their children and meet with others. The centres 
aim to provide an environment where relationships between parents, 
staff and children can be fully developed. Considerable support is 
given to parents who are encouraged to become fully involved in the 
work of the centre. The staff are from a variety of backgrounds, 
including social workers and teachers. 

Mother and Toddler Clubs 
(Sometimes known also as One O’clock Clubs) 

“Drop in” centres where mothers can come with young children for 
social contact. No formal structure, but intended to enable mothers 
to meet together with children informally. Run by local authorities, 
sometimes attached to health visitors’ clinics or to playgroups or 
nursery classes. 

DAY NURSERIES 

2.5 Local authorities in England and Wales provided, in March 1975, a 
total of 540 nurseries catering for 26,000 children aged between 0-5 
years. Day nurseries are now administered by the social services 
departments, although until the early 1970s they were run by the 
local authority health departments. Most of the places in these 
nurseries are provided on a full-time basis, and nurseries are open 
usually from about 7.30 a.m. or 8.00 a.m. to 6 p.m. in order to cater 
for a working day. The provision of local authority day nursery 
places is made under the National Health Service Act 1946 (and 
amended) and places have declined substantially since the war. In 
1949 there were over 900 day nurseries with places for 43,000 
children. It has been a deliberate policy of successive Governments 
to reduce the extent of state day care services, and to provide 
nursery places only for children from the most socially deprived 
backgrounds. Under DHSS guidance, local authorities 
“have given priority to those with a special need: these may 
include children of working lone parents, children with a mental 
or phsyical handicap, those whose home environment is so 
socially impoverished or so strained that day care is considered 
necessary for their welfare, and whose parents are through 
illness or handicap unable to look after them during the day.”* 
Even allocating places only on this basis of ‘social need’ there were 
12,600 priority children on local authority waiting lists for nursery 
places in March 1975. The staffing ratios in nurseries are controlled 
by the local authorities, and the DHSS advice to them suggests a 


*DHSS Paper to a Conference on Low Cost Day Provision for the Under 
Fives held at Sunningdale, January 1976. 
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ratio of one member of staff to four or five children* Staff are 
trained as nursery nurses through a two year course validated by the 
National Nursery Examinations Board, which combines attendance 
at college with practical experience. Parents whose children attend 
the local authority day nurseries are charged fees which are 
determined by each authority and are always fixed on a sliding scale. 
Fees are paid on a means-tested basis and the maximum charged is 
likely to be normally £10-£12 per week. Given the basis on which 
places are allocated, it is, however, most likely that the majority of 
parents will be paying substantially less than this maximum. 

2.6 The provision of local authority day nursery places only for children 
from ‘socially deprived” backgrounds, has, in the Working Party’s 
view, had many unfortunate and socially divisive results. In the first 
place, day nursery places are in most areas no longer available for 
children whose parents are both working, unless there are other 
factors which make the family a ‘social priority’ case. The great 
majority of children attending these nurseries are from one parent 
families, or from families with a history of child abuse, or where the 
mother is in a mentally disturbed state or where the family housing 
conditions are severely inadequate. We have reached a position 
where official government policy is to provide day care only for the 
children of the most under-privileged. Furthermore, the day nursery 
places now available are so scarce that as a nation we are not even 
providing enough facilities for ‘social priority children. The waiting 
lists are long and are getting longer, and official estimates of 
children waiting for places almost inevitably understate the actual 
numbers of ‘social priority’ children tor whom no places are 
available. The number of day nursery places varies greatly from area 
to area since there is no statutory duty placed on the local 
authorities to provide day nurseries. In some places, particularly in 
some inner urban areas, provision is a great deal more generous 
than in others and whereas some authorities will have built new day 
nurseries in recent years, many other authorities will not have built 
a new nursery since the war. 

2.7 In 1972, after the re-organisation of local authority social services, 
the Department of Health and Social Security asked for ten-year 
development plans from each local authority. In giving guidance on 
the provision of day nurseries, a target of 8 places per 1,000 children 
under five was laid down (the current national average then being 6 
places for 1,000) which must be regarded as an extremely modest 
target in face of the current demand for nursery places. This allowed 
for a total of 30,000 places. The plans then submitted by the local 
authorities show an immense variation both in their current and 
estimated expenditure, but the picture on the whole was that areas 
where day nursery pro vision was low - such as Yorkshire, London 
*DHSS Paper to a Conference on Low Cost Day Provision for the Under 
Fives held at Sunningdale, January 1976. 
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and the South East - planned to increase expenditure by far more 
than areas where provision was relatively higher, such as the North 
West. However, the expenditure cuts of 1974-75 cut the capital 
programme for local authority social services departments by 20 per 
cent so that it was clear that the ten-year development targets could 
no longer be met by 1982* It now looks as if these plans are now 
shelved indefinitely. 

2.8 The Working Party are convinced that quite apart from the fact that 
as currently conceived and organised, local authority day nurseries 
are unable to meet the day care needs of working parents, it cannot 
be desirable to provide a segregated service only for deprived 
children. The administration of such a service produces many 
problems in that local authority workers - social workers, health 
visitors and doctors - are placed in a position where they have to 
judge which children should be admitted to the scarce places 
available in the day nurseries. They are in effect administering a 
system which explicitly states that only if parents’ circumstances are 
so strained or difficult that they are as a result unable to look after 
their own children, will they be eligible for a day nursery place. The 
Working Party find the social and moral assumptions implicit in this 
system to be abhorrent. This obviously raises the temptation for 
parents who are desperate for day nursery places to paint as black a 
picture as possible to the local authority about their circumstances. 
Parents who need day care places for their children must become 
supplicants seeking to prove that they are in such need that they 
should be eligible for a day nursery place. Social workers, health 
visitors, doctors and nursery staff are then expected to judge which 
supplicant is more in need than another and in doing so they have to 
make detailed enquiries into parents’ means, background, wages, 
mental condition. For all concerned this is a degrading process and 
one which the Working Party are convinced is very far from being 
in the best social and emotional interests of children and parents. 

2.9 At the same time, the Working Party believe that the segregation of 
‘social priority’ children in local authority day nurseries can have 
unfortunate effects not only on the children themselves, but also on 
relationships between nursery staff and parents. There is often 
difficulty in developing close links between staff and parents, partly 
because staff are not trained to regard the work they do with the 
children as a partnership with the parents, partly also from an 
attitude which regards the parents as ‘inadequate’ in child care 
matters. The Working Party feel that these problems are inevitable 
in a situation where parents with children in local authority day care 
are labelled as ‘social priority cases’. 

2.10 One further area of concern about the services provided in local 


*Tizard, Moss & Perry “All Our Children” 
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authority day nurseries relates mainly to the historical development 
of nurseries in this country, which has had effects on the training 
regarded as suitable for the staff and to the staff conditions of 
service and pay. Nurseries were until recently administered by local 
authority health departments and in the early days there was an 
understandable and necessary emphasis on the health needs of 
children attending. Consequently most matrons had a hospital 
nursing background and the training of staff reflected the general 
concern with child health. This situation is now changing, with the 
NNEB qualifications for nursery officers concentrating more on 
child development and on childrens’ emotional needs. It is still true 
however that the educational needs of children are often not taken 
fully into account since the training of nursery staffs does not 
include the same elements of the educational development of young 
children as does the training of nursery school teachers. This 
problem is exacerbated by the fact thatjocal education authorities 
have no responsibilities with regard to day nurseries, even for the 
older children aged 3-5 years. In the Working Party’s view this is 
one of the major problems associated with the division of 
responsibility for different types of under fives provision between 
the social services and the education departments. A later section of 
this report deals in more detail with the training and employment 
conditions of all under fives workers, but we wish to state here our 
view that a great deal more co-ordination is needed between social 

1 service and education departments in order that more of the type of 

activities associated with nursery schools and classes are introduced 
into day nurseries. We believe this could be achieved by a radical 
alteration in the training of all nursery staffs and by the development 
of integrated pre-school centres, and in the short run could be 
assisted by the employment of nursery teachers in day nurseries. In 
a few areas the joint circular to local authorities issued by 
the DES and DHSS in March 1976 and calling for a co-ordination of 
services for under fives at local level is being taken by local 
authorities to include co-ordination of this nature, and we would 
strongly suggest that as a first step such developments could greatly 
improve the nature of day care provision for children attending day 

nurseries. 

2.11 At the same time, differences in the resources available to day 
nurseries and nursery schools must have a substantial impact on the 
quality of activities which staff can achieve with the children. 
Allocations for equipment, books and play materials are far more 
generous in nursery education that they are in the day nurseries, so 
that nursery officers are inevitably constrained by a shortage of 
good play equipment. In addition, expenditure cuts are threatening 
the levels of allocations, so that even in those day nurseries where 
the staff are far more conscious of the educational needs of 
children, they are being forced to restrict their activities. This is yet 
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another example of the way in which “a service for the poor 
becomes a poor service.”* 

The Debate on Day Nurseries 

2.12 We have already stated our strongly held view that a day nursery 
service which is provided only for the most socially disadvantaged is 
by its nature socially divisive. We believe that day care should be 
made available for all who wish to make use of it, and by day care 
we mean a nursery service which combines care and education. The 
Working Party’s views on the type of pre-school centres which 
ideally we should like to see developed on the basis for an 
integrated, freely available service for the under fives are discussed 
in the section on combined nursery centres and community 
nurseries and in the section of the report dealing with a pre-school 
service for the future. In recommending this type of development as 
perhaps the best way of making full and adequate provision for pre¬ 
school children, the Working Party have been made clearly aware of 
the current debate on which type of day care service should be 
regarded as meeting the needs of young children. There is much 
conflicting evidence on this highly controversial subject and the 
Working Party have tried to assess the main points at issue. These 
seem to us to fall into two main categories. In the first place there 
are arguments for and against caring for children in day nurseries, 
and these are based on views about the emotional needs of very 
young children. In addition, there are arguments about the cost of 
caring for small children in day nurseries as opposed to developing 
more ‘‘low cost” provision such as caring for children through a 
childminding service. It has seemed to the Working Party that often 
the arguments in these two areas become confused and in our own 
discussions we have tried to separate them. Here we shall deal with 
the issue of whether day nurseries are actually harmful to children’s 
emotional development, and we try to deal with the issue of ‘cost 
effectiveness’ of different types of provision separately in a later 
section of this report. 

2.13 Opposition to providing a day care service based on care in 
nurseries, centres on the view that very young children are best 
cared for in small groups, or preferably in a ‘one-to-one’ situation. It 
is argued that if for any reason a child’s own mother is not in a 
position to care for the child full-time, then an environment which 
approximates as nearly as possible to this ideal should be provided 
as a substitute. Very young children, it is felt, must for their future 
emotional stability be able to build up a secure and loving 
relationship with their parents and this is jeopardised if a child is 
away from the mother for several hours a day. Consequently day 
care is seen as a very poor second best to care by the mother and 


*Tizard, Moss & Perry “All Our Children”. 
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care in a day nursery is certainly not regarded as providing the type 
of environment in which a young child can develop in a stable, 
happy and loving way. The first part of this argument, that young 
children who are cared for away from their mothers for a substantial 
part of each weekday, are likely to suffer from maternal deprivation 
and be unable in the future to develop happy, stable and ‘normal’ 
relationships with others, seems to the Working Party to be highly 
suspect. Certainly we would agree that it is undesirable for child and 
mother alike if the mother has to start work again too quickly after 
the birth of her baby. This problem is one which we look at in the 
section of the report dealing with maternity leave. We also believe 
that it is undesirable for either of the parents of young children to 
have to work long hours and this also we discuss in a later section of 
the report. It is, however, also true that if women are frustrated by 
not being able to go out to work, their relationship with their small 
children may well be adversely affected, further, we do not believe 
that the children of working parents must suffer from maternal or 
parental deprivation and that working parents are unable to build up 
the vital secure relationship with their young children. It seems to 
the Working Party that arguments suggesting that this is the case and 
stating further that young children attending day nurseries suffer 
harmful and long term effects to their stable development are based 
on insufficiently rigorous evidence.. Most of this evidence seems to 
come from studies which analyse only whether or not the child is in 
* day care, but which contain no information about the quality either 
of the home environment or of the day care. In addition, most 
studies are of children from disadvantaged backgrounds attending 
local authority nurseries, and there seem to the Working Party to be 
many factors about these children to be taken into account quite 
apart from the fact that they are in day care. The Working Party 
agree with Professor Tizard’s view that ‘ to< generalise about the 
effects of separation on the basis of studies of the adjustment of 
children from disadvantaged homes who spend long periods of time 
in day care institutions of poor quality is as misleading as it would 
be to generalise about upbringing in private families from the 
voluminous case files of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children’,* We believe that the situation must be 
radically different for young children from a stable home 
environment who receive good quality day care because both their 
parents are at work. Here a comparison would need to be made 
between the development of these children and those who remain at 
home with their mothers. No such comparisons are possible at 
present because no studies have been made of children in these 
circumstances. 


*‘The Effects of Day Care on Young Children’ by Jack Tizard. From 
reports of a Conference on Mothers in Employment. 
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Here it is worth pointing out that the provision of day care facilities 
in Britain falls far below provisions in most other European 
countries. Appendix G gives details of the number of day care 
places in different EEC countries. 

2.14 On the other side of the argument about day nurseries, some recent 
American studies seem to suggest that children attending a day 
nursery designed to provide an enriching environment can even be 
shown to benefit in their development. To the Working Party 
therefore it seems clear that the evidence in this debate on day 
nurseries is quite inconclusive. We have discussed it in this report 
largely because the arguments against the mothers of young children 
going to work are being used to justify the lack of any national 
policy on day care, and because the related arguments against day 
nurseries are being used to justify cuts in this area, the closure of 
day nurseries and a concentration on childminders. In a following 
section we examine the issue of childminding as a service of day 
care and in relation to day nurseries. We regret that day nurseries 
are being put on the defensive through widespread propaganda 
about their supposed shortcomings and although we do not believe, 
for reasons discussed at the beginning of this section, that the 
current provision of local authority day nurseries is always of a 
sufficiently high standard, we are firmly of the view that it would be 
more profitable to examine ways in which the day nursery service 
can and should be improved. 

Improvements in the Day Nursery Service 

2.15 In the first place, the Working Party suggest, as we have already 
stated, that there should be a closer co-ordination between day nursery 
staff and nursery teachers, with teachers being employed as additional 
staff in day nurseries. At present the difficulties arising from the 
different training and different terms and conditions of employment 
of nursery teachers and day nursery staff present obstacles to this 
integration. Indeed, we find that all suggestions which can be made 
towards integration come up against these problems and we deal 
with this in a later section. 

2.16 We feel also that improvements in the links between staff and parents 
using day nurseries should be made. This we suggest might be helped 
by each nursery having a management committee on which TUC 
affiliated unions representing nursery staff and all other employees 
working in nurseries, including ancillary workers and parents 
themselves, are represented and at which the nursery policy and work 
should be open to discussion. To our knowledge this development 
has so far occurred at very few nurseries — notably the Colville 
Nursery Centre in West London, the Thomas Coram Children s 
Centre in Central London, and a number of community nurseries. 
All these nurseries report a great benefit from such a structure both 
for staff and for parents. Such co-operation would help to break 
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down the rigid division between nursery staffs and parents which we 
mention above and we feel it is essential that this should occur since 
parents must be enabled to play a major part in the way in which 
their children are cared for. 

2.17 We would also suggest a revision of the training of nursery staff both 
to include greater awareness of young children’s educational needs 
and to enable older women and men to enter the profession. This issue 
too is discussed in more detail in a later section of the report. 

2.18 Finally, however, the Working Party are convinced that in order to 
develop the type of nursery or pre-school centres which in our view 
would best cater for the needs of children and parents, there must be a 
radical re-appraisal of the criteria for allocating nursery places. As 
we have argued above, we do not believe that a nursery service 
which provides only for children from ‘social priority’ backgrounds 
can form an adequate basis for a national policy for day care. In the 
first place, this policy fails to provide for the children of working 
parents who form the majority of children in need of day care; and 
secondly, we believe it to be socially divisive to use day nurseries 
only for those described as ‘social priority’ cases. 

2.19 At the same time we believe that in developing nursery services, the 
principle of free places should be established on the same basis as free 
places are now provided for nursery education. It seems to us to be 
illogical to provide two services for pre-school children, only one of 
which is available free of charge. We feel that this is a further 

* example of the way in which day care and nursery education have 

been developed for different groups and based on different 
concepts. This division we wish to see abolished. On a practical 
level, it would seenKjthat the actual revenue now gleaned from 
charges to parents for nursery places must be minimal at best. Since 
charges are made on a means-tested basis and since places are only 
available for the most disadvantaged, it may even be that the cost of 
administering charges is greater than the revenue produced. 

2.20 In summary we believe that improvements in the day nursery service 
of the nature we have outlined can only be achieved if day care places 
are made available for all those wishing to make use of them. We are 
convinced that only a service available to all — available on demand 
- and available free of charge, can meet the needs of parents and 
children and can be developed to a high enough standard. It is also our 
view that in order to achieve this aim, a statutory duty to provide pre¬ 
school services must be placed on local authorities. This we examine 
in a later section of the report. 

Private Day Nurseries 

2.21 Private day nurseries cater for nearly as many children as local 
authority nurseries. In March 1975 there were 1175 such nurseries 
providing places for 26,400 children; and of these, 90 day nurseries 
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were provided by employers at the workplace, catering for 2,571 
children. All private nurseries must, under the terms of the 
Nurseries and Childminders Act 1948 (amended), register with the 
local authority social services department. This Act gives local 
authorities the powers to impose through bye-laws, minimum 
standards concerning the numbers of children for the space 
available, the ratio of staff to children, qualifications of staff, safety 
arrangements, diet and meal arrangements, medical supervision and 
record keeping. The DHSS issues guidance on all these matters to 
the local authorities and emphasises the importance of children’s 
needs for heating, washing, lavatory facilities and outdoor 
playspace. The regulations imposed on private day nurseries by 
local authorities can vary under the terms of this legislation, and in 
fact, very little information is available about the general standards 
of care provided in these nurseries. It is safe to say that these must 
vary considerably. Private nurseries will, for example, include all 
the community nurseries and workplace nurseries, both of which are 
described in following sections of the report; and the nurseries 
provided in universities and colleges for the children of students and 
staff as well as nurseries run for private profit. Most local 
authorities probably insist on standards similar to those governing 
their own day nurseries, and all private nurseries are open to local 
authority inspection at all times. Some authorities even take up 
places in private nurseries for children on the priority waiting list if 
they do not themselves provide sufficient day nursery facilities. 
Nurseries at the workplace are covered in a separate section of this 
report and several surveys recently carried out do give quite a lot of 
detailed information on the standards of workplace nurseries and on 
the costs of running them. Similar information is not, however 
available for other private nurseries and the charges made to parents 
are not known. 

2.22 The comments which have already been made about local authority 
nurseries must surely apply equally to the private nursery sector. 
Where nurseries are run for profit the Working Party would deplore 
an activity aimed at making money out of the needs of parents for 
day care. We feel that while there is certainly a place for 
experimental community nurseries designed only for the welfare of 
children and intended to work out new patterns of day care, the size 
of the private nursery sector provides yet another indication of the 
needs of the nation for a more widespread and satisfactory network 
of day care services. 

NURSERIES AT THE WORKPLACE 

2.23 Traditionally the trade union Movement has viewed with 
misgivings suggestions that employers should set up nurseries at 
their workplaces, largely on the grounds that employers could use 
the existence of a nursery provided by them for their staff as a 
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means of attracting young women workers while at the same time 
offering low rates of pay and poor prospects for training and 
promotion. Unions have seen the workplace nursery in a similar 
light to the ‘tied cottage’ and have felt that any widespread 
development of employer-provided child care facilities might, as 
well as depressing the level of women’s wages, also restrict the 
mobility of women workers and generally prevent improvements in 
women’s employment prospects. In addition unions have always 
strongly maintained that the state should be responsible for 
providing adequate facilities for child care and pre-school education 
and that this responsibility should not be handed over to the 
employers, both in the interests of working mothers and of their 
children. High standards of care and education for children have 
always been part of the unions’ aims and unions believe that 
standards can be better controlled in a service provided by the state 
than in private creches run by employers on their own premises. 
These views are strongly held throughout the trade union Movement 
and TUC policies on child care will continue to be based on the 
belief that a comprehensive and universal service of care and 
education for children under school age must be made available by 

the state. 

2.24 In recent years, however, a number of unions have begun to review 
their ideas on nurseries provided at the place of work, often linking 
policies concerning workplace nurseries with a comprehensive 

♦ policy on the employment of women generally. The shift in union 

thinking has come about largely because of the steady increase in 
the numbers of women with young children in the workforce and 
their need to find day care of a higher standard for their children. 
Faced with a situation in which it has been estimated that there 
were by 1971 nearly a quarter of a million children under five whose 
mothers were working full time and a further 531,000 with mothers 
working part time (a total of 821,000 pre-school children with 
mothers at work), and in which state day nursery facilities provide 
for only 26,000 places, unions have begun to look again at the idea 
of nurseries at the workplace, not as an ideal solution to the day care 
needs of the nation, but as one alternative to the often desperately 
inadequate childminding arrangements currently available to 
working mothers. The provisions for maternity leave in the 
Employment Protection Act (which are discussed in more detail 
later in this report) are also leading unions to discuss the likely 
needs for additional day care which may arise as the take-up by their 
members of the maternity leave entitlements increases. 

* 

Developments in Union Policies on Workplace Nurseries 

2.25 In examining the issue of workplace nurseries, the Working Party 
have sought information from unions concerning union views on 
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employer-financed nursery provisions, together with information 
concerning any union involvement in the setting up and running of 
existing workplace nurseries and any plans for future nurseries. We 
have received replies from 30 unions, 16 of whom indicated that 
some of the employers with whom they negotiated did, in fact, 
provided nursery facilities for their employees. A number of unions 
expressed a positive intention to press for an extension of workplace 
nurseries wherever possible. 

2.26 The Transport and General Workers’ Union, for example, stated 
that there were nurseries in fifteen of the firms where their members 
were working. The Union has outlined a policy for pre-school 
provision in a booklet ‘Equal Pay and Equal Opportunities’ which 
states 

“On nursery provision in addition to pressing the Government 
to assist local authorities to expand ... day nurseries, the TGWU 
has also welcomed the provision of industrial nurseries at 
centres employing a substantial number of women, like 
factories, hospitals, etc”. 

The Union also believes that workplace nurseries should be 
incorporated into union demands. At the same time, the TGWU 
seeks facilities for after school care to be provided by local 
authorities, possibly with the use of school premises or public 
libraries; and similarly to help working mothers during school 
holidays, the TGWU would like to see the establishment of play 
centres and holiday camps and unpaid leave for mothers. The 
TGWU also recognises the need felt by many young mothers to 
return to work much earlier after the birth of their children than was 
often the case, by calling for employers to provide more part-time 
work. 

2.27 The Association of Professional, Executive, Clerical and Computer 
Staffs, while re-affirming the need for the state to provide adequate 
nurseries and restating the arguments outlined above against 
employer-provided creches, decided in 1974 to support the claims of 
any section of its membership seeking to press an employer to set up 
a company nursery. Their reply to the Working Party stated that: 

“APEX believes that the burden of providing nursery facilities 
should basically be that of local authorities ... However ... we are 
negotiating with employers for the introduction of workplace 
nurseries which we consider should be jointly administered.” 
APEX members currently have access to six employer-provided 
nurseries and negotiations are going on for one further nursery, 
by employers had recently been closed because of the cost to 

2.28 Other unions which indicated some employer-provision of nursery 
facilities in their industries were the Union of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers; the National Union of Hosiery and Knitwear 
Workers; the National Union of General and Municipal Workers; 
the Association of Scientific, Technical and Managerial Staffs; the 
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Tobacco Workers’ Union. The National Union of Dyers, Bleachers 
and Textile Workers stated that two nurseries previously provided 
by employers had recently been closed because of the: cost to 

employers, while a few other unions such as the Association of 
Broadcasting Staffs, reported active campaigning to establish 
workplace nurseries in their industries. 

2.29 Unions in local government and the civil service have gone further 
than most in developing policies on workplace nurseries, and 
several of these unions, the Inland Revenue Staff Federation and the 
Civil and Public Services Association in the civil service, and the 
National and Local Government Officers’ Association and the 
National Union of Public Employees in local government, stated 
that they have been involved in pressing the employers to set up 
workplace nurseries. The IRSF negotiated with the Inland Revenue 
for a nursery at Llanishen near Cardiff, and this has been run for the 
staff locally, financed by the employer aftd run by the local authority 
with staffing standards and conditions similar to those in local 
authority nurseries. This model of an employer-financed nursery 
run by the local authority is one which we return to and examine in 
more detail below. The CPSA has also negotiated for a staff nursery 
on this basis and one was to have been opened at Croydon, near 
London, in 1976 but this has now been abandoned due to the public 
spending cuts. NALGO is involved in the nurseries run in several 
hospitals for staff children and has also joined with the National 
Union of Students in getting nurseries established for staff and 
students at a number of colleges and universities. NALGO stated 
that their members had access to nurseries in twelve 
colleges/universities and in eight hospitals. NUPE staff also have ac¬ 
cess to hospital provided nurseries, although often ancilliary staff 
have lower priority for nursery places than nursing staff in the 
hospitals. The policy of NUPE in this area is a comprehensive one, 
encompassing a national scheme for child care and this is outlined 
in other sections of this report. The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher Education stated that they had been 
involved with the National Union of Students in negotiating the 
establishment of nurseries in several polytechnics; and the 
Association of University Teachers reported access to nursery or 
playgroup facilities in twenty-two universities. (This may have in¬ 
creased however since the National Union of Students ‘Guide to 
Nurseries and Creches in Colleges’ indicates that fifty-nine univer¬ 
sities and colleges had nursery facilities in 1975). 

2.30 The Working Party have also studied the report on Company Day 
Nurseries published in the Industrial Relations Review and Report, 
the 1975 Institute of Personnel Management’s Survey: ‘Company 
Day Nurseries’ and the 1976 Incomes Data Services study on Child 
Care at Work. The Industrial Relations Review and Report was 
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based on a study of 25 company nurseries, while the Institute of 
Personnel Management covered 28 nurseries in 26 companies and 
the Incomes Data Services reviewed 17 nurseries. The companies 
covered in these surveys varied in size from companies employing 
under 500 workers to those employing more than 2,000. 
Surprisingly, the IPM report showed that of their total sample of 26 
companies, eleven small companies (with up to 1,000 employees) 
provided nurseries, with eight medium sized companies (employing 
1,000-2,000 workers) and only three large companies (over 2,000 
workers) having their own nurseries. All the surveys covered 
nurseries in 7 or 8 hospitals, which ranked among the larger 
employers, and most industrial nurseries were in engineering textile 

companies. 

►.31 From these three reports and from the Working Party’s own 
enquiries it seems that there are between 70 and 90 company 
nurseries, so that the numbers of children catered for is a very small 
proportion of the thousands in need of good care facilities. At 
present, not more than 0.1 per cent of the 0-4 age group are in 
workplace nurseries and it is clear that even if there was to be a 
rapid expansion of company nurseries, it is unlikely that this 
development could solve the day care problems of significant 
numbers of working parents. The number of children attending each 
of these nurseries varies from 10 to 120, with the majority providing 
places fo 20-40 children. The age range of children attending was in 
most of the nurseries from 2-5 years, although a number of nurseries 
did admit children from the age of 18 months and a smaller number 
of nurseries took even younger children. 

Advantages to Employers 

2.32 In describing the reasons for companies setting up day nurseries 
these three reports found that the decision had initially been made 
by the management usually, at least initially, in order to overcome a 
shortage of female labour, particularly in manual occupations. The 
Working Party’s own survey of unions confirm these findings since 
in virtually all cases, except those of the Civil Service, university and 
hospital nurseries and in one or two notable exceptions in the 
private sector, unions have not been involved at an early stage in the 
decision to establish a company nursery or in the planning of the 
facilities. All the companies questioned by IPM and covered in the 
IR-RR and IDS surveys were pleased with the results of setting up 
nurseries and gave the benefits as recruitment (in numbers and 
quality of women staff); retaining staff and reducing turnover; 
promoting a contented atmosphere and reducing absenteeism; 
retaining skills and experience of staff; helping in the more rapid 
development of children, and promoting a good company image in 
the neighbourhood. It appeared that only a small number (6) of 
companies had not been able to continue their nurseries, mainly 
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because of costs, low attendance and the problems of recruiting 
nursery staff in difficult areas. 

Costs to Employers 

2.33 Obviously the initial costs to the employer of setting up a nursery 
can be very high and vary according to the date when the nursery 
was set up and whether existing premises can be adapted for use as a 
nursery or a new purpose-built nursery is necessary. The local 
authorities administer statutory regulations on the space needed and 
facilities to be provided, which provide for all the health and 
recreational needs of very young children. The IR-RR survey 
quoted one nursery provided in 1974 by adapting premises (Sabre 
Menswear in Plymouth) at a capital cost of £3,500 for 42 children, 
while the John Bright Company Nursery built in 1950 in Rochdale 
(for 120 children) cost £50,000, and the Inland Revenue Nursery at 
Llanishen near Cardiff, built for 32 children in 1974, cost £35,000. 
Unions also reported to the Working Barty a wide variation in the 
capital costs of workplace nurseries, from £4,000 for one nursery 
for 20 children aged 2-5 years in Middlesbrough to £12,000 for 
another nursery for 40 children aged 2-5 years, and £5,000 for a 
nursery in Central London for 25 children aged 6 months to 5 years. 

2.34 In addition to capital costs, employers also cover substantial 
running costs, which include staff salaries (and the ratio of staff to 
children is controlled by regulations administered by local 
authorities) and a subsidy towards the costs borne by the employees 
using the nursery. Once again these costs vary widely since from the 
IPM survey it was clear that many companies did not keep a 
separate budget for the nursery overheads. The cost to parents using 
the nurseries in the IPM survey ranged (in 1974) from £1.25 to £4.50 
per week, which represents a heavy subsidy from the employer (in 
some companies as high as £7,000 to £9,000 p.a. for the total 
running costs). In the Working Party’s survey unions reported in 
1977 a range of costs to parents from £2 to £6 per week, although 
here again it was often reported that employers did not keep strictly 
separate budgets for their nurseries. 

Advantages to Employees 

2.35 While all the reports of existing workplace nurseries were based on 
a survey of the employers’ views and attitudes on their company 
nurseries and did not extend to a detailed examination of the 
employees’ reactions to their company nurseries, it is clear, as was 
mentioned in the IR-RR report, that the main benefit for the parents 
was that they could be sure that satisfactory child care was being 
provided at a relatively low cost to them. Further, the hours of work 
in the companies were related to nursery hours, although none of the 
nurseries were provided outside ‘normal’ day time working hours so 
that most opened at 7.30 a.m. or later and were closed by 6.00 p.m. 
Since the nurseries are at the place of work, there were no 
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difficulties of travelling with small children to a nursery or 
childminder at some distance from home and work, and the child 
was close at hand in case problems should arise during the day. 
These advantages were largely confirmed in union replies to the 
Working Party’s survey and it is evident to us that as long as grossly 
inadequate child care arrangements are available throughout the 
community, the provision of nurseries at the workplace will be 
welcomed by working parents. If these nurseries are well run by 
qualified staff in good premises, parents can be sure that their 
children are developing in a happy, stable environment. For the 
majority of working parents who do not qualify on grounds of ‘social 
need’ for the very limited number of local authority nursery places, 
a nursery at work will often be far preferable to the problems of 
seeking a satisfactory childminder for their children. 

2.36 Consequently, for women working full-time or part-time during the 
day, well run company nurseries can prove highly satisfactory for 
child care services. The issue of women working on late shifts is 
examined later and discussed in the context of an extension of 
flexible working hours as a further means of assisting women with 
young children to return to work or remain at work after the birth of 
children. 

Recommendations for Workplace Nurseries 

2.37 It has already been mentioned above that unions have in the past 
been concerned that workplace nurseries, rather than providing 
increased opportunities for women at work, can be used by 
employers as a means of retaining women staff on low rates of pay 
and with no training and promotion prospects. Some confirmation 
of this is provided in the surveys studied by the Working Party in 
that, as the IR-RR report points out, the company nurseries 
surveyed ‘are rarely part of a comprehensive scheme to advance 
women’s opportunities but are often restricted to women filling 
relatively low grade jobs’. For this reason, therefore, the Working 
Party are convinced that where company nurseries are being set up, 
the unions should seek to ensure that the company adopt a progressive 
policy of training opportunities for women staff; that the nursery is 
open to all grades of employees, not just to those whom employers are 
particularly seeking to recruit; and that places in the nursery are open 
equally for the children of the male as well as female staff 

2.38 The issue of union involvement in the setting up and running of 
company nurseries is also a matter of some concern to the Working 
Party. The information provided in these reports and from the 
survey of unions shows that, as stated above, only in very few cases 
have unions been involved from the outset in plans to establish a 
company nursery. Rarely are the unions or the parents jointly 
involved with management in the running of the nursery, with the 
policy on admissions to the nursery, the activities of the children in 
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the nursery or the selection and determination of the salary scale of 
the nursery staff themselves. The Working Party are strongly of the 
view that this is an area which must be of concern to unions and 
parents both in those companies where nurseries already exist and 
in any future plans for additional company nurseries. We believe it is 
in the interests of the parents, the children and the nursery staff to 
establish joint union!parent!employer control over the setting up and 
general administration of company nurseries. It is, for example, 
difficult for the Working Party to understand why so many company 
nurseries (in common with local authority nurseries) seek to keep 
the parents of children attending very much at arms length. There is 
everything to be gained in terms of confidence, co-operation and the 
wellbeing of the children if the parents themselves are involved in 
the running of the nursery; and everything also to be gained from 
union involvement. The Working Party would wish to commend the 
practice established for the Inland Revenue Nursery at Llanishen, 
which although financed by the Civil Service, is administered by a 
joint committee of local official and staff side representatives and 
run by the local authority. One of the major areas in which unions 
might exercise a direct influence is, for example, in the salaries paid to 
the staff working in company nurseries. From the three reports it 
appears that it is difficult to obtain detailed information on the 
salary scales of the staff in company nurseries, and the Working 
Party’s own survey of unions gained only limited information on 
this. It seems that the normal practice is to pay the nursery staff in 
line with other salaries of production workers in the company, or 
in the case of nurseries in the public sector, in line with the usual 
local authority or health service rates. The most appropriate salary 
scales are, of course, those laid down for staff employed in local 
authority day nurseries. 

We have stated above and would wish to emphasise again that the 
only fully satisfactory solution to the nation’s day care is for a 
comprehensive universal provision of facilities by the state on 
demand to parents wishing to make use of them. While this must 
remain the basis of the policies we are recommending, nevertheless 
we also believe that nurseries provided at the workplace can, if run 
on the lines we are recommending and with full local authority 
involvement, make a contribution towards meeting the day care 
needs of working parents. We recognise that the number of children 
catered for in workplace nurseries is very small and is likely always 
to remain a small proportion of the total numbers of children in 
need of day care but we feel that unions should now seriously 
consider entering into discussions and negotiations with employers 
who might be able to provide nursery facilities at the workplace. For 
reasons already mentioned, we are convinced that any such ventures 
should be seen within the total context of women’s employment 
prospects so that unions should take great care to ensure that 
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provision of a nursery on an employer’s premises forms part of a 
concerted strategy for improving the overall prospects of the women 
workers concerned. 

2.40 In this context, the Working Party have been impressed by the 
arrangements made between unions, management and the local 
authority for the financing and running of the Inland Revenue 
Nursery at Llanishen, Cardiff. Here, the fact that while the costs are 
covered by the employer, the local authority staffs and runs the 
nursery under joint union/employer/local authority control, seems 
to us to point a very valuable way forward. In this way the nursery is 
removed from unilateral employer control so that the workforce is 
protected from the usual criticisms raised against workplace 
nurseries. We understand that in spite of vigorous union and local 
opposition, the nursery is now under serious threat of closure as 
part of an economy drive in the Civil Service and we would wish to 
put on record that any closure of this highly successful nursery must 
be seen as a regressive move. Threats of closure indeed are also 
affecting a number of nurseries in hospitals and this we deplore 
equally. In the case of the Llanishen venture, it seems clear from 
evidence recently collected that many of the factors which made 
Llanishen so expensive were due in large measure to the 
inexperience of the local authority in running a day nursery - since 
in the area concerned there were no local authority day nurseries. 
For this reason we are convinced that the experiment was not given 
a proper chance and that alternative and cheaper nursery provision 
might well have been possible. We also understand that the Civil 
Service Department is now examining ways in which alternative 
forms of day care can be made available to Civil Servants — 
particularly a form of childminding service. We believe that such 
moves should be closely examined by the unions concerned to 
ensure that ‘low cost’ provision does not entail the exploitation of 
those providing a childminding service. Our views on childminding 
are developed in detail in the following section. 

2.41 The Working Party suggest that unions might consider discussing 
schemes whereby perhaps a group of companies in an area could 
provide the necessary finance to establish a nursery, which could then 
admit children of workers from each of the companies involved. It is 
suggested that under such an arrangement the local authority should 
be asked to staff and administer the nursery. The general running and 
admissions should be controlled by a joint committee to include all 
the companies and unions involved, together with the parents and 
the local authority. A number of places in the nursery should also be 
made available for the local authority to allocate to other parents in 
the area. In the Working Party’s view imaginative schemes of this 
nature might help to make a real impact, particularly in areas where 
local authority nursery places are scarce, and where individual 
employers might be unable or unwilling to carry the whole cost of 
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establishing a nursery for the sole use of their own staff. 
Necessarily, the negotiations and planning of such ventures would 
be complex and probably lengthy in order to accommodate the 
interests and needs of all the parties involved. The Working Party 
know of one such nursery based on a similar model to the 
hypothetical arrangements outlined above which has recently been 
started at Kingsway in central London and which was initiated by 
union representatives employed at several different workplaces. 

2.42 Employers who now provide workplace nurseries and subsidise the 
cost of places in them are accepting the responsibility of making a 
contribution towards the cost of parents with small children going 
out to work. Clearly the total cost to the employer of providing these 
facilities is more than offset by the returns he makes on the labour 
of the women whose children attend his nursery. 

2.43 It is in the Working Party’s view quite clear that if the nation’s 
economy as a whole needs the labour of the parents of young 
children and if individual employers aalso seeking this labour, 
then both the nation and the employers must bear some part of the 
costs to families of the parents going to work. We have argued at 
length in this report that the state should provide a comprehensive 
day care service for children under five and we have also recognised 
fully that such provision requires a very substantial allocation of 
additional resources for state day care services. The Working Party 
are not alone in believing that this is a matter of urgent priority but 

, we believe, at the same time, that it is not unrealistic to seek from a 

far greater number of employers a direct financial contribution 
through the provision of workplace nurseries. 

2.44 We would also recommend strongly that workplace nurseries should 
be integrated into a national programme of pre-school services 
through the development of joint local authority! employer I union 
control over the activities of these nurseries. We believe further that 
the involvement of the local authorities and unions should extend to 
control over the salaries paid to staff the admissions policies and the 
activities carried out in the nurseries. In a later section of the report 
in which we discuss recommendations for a national comprehensive 
pre-school service, we return to the idea that workplace nurseries 
should be integrated into general pre-school provisions and should 
form part of local authority development plans to provide services 
for the under fives. In our view the development of workplace 
nurseries on these lines, involving the full co-operation of 
employers, unions and local authorities and wherever possible, also 
providing some places for children from the area surrounding a 
workplace, could make a valuable contribution to the general 
expansion of pre-school facilities. 

CHILDMINDING 

2.45 Childminding is one of the most controversial forms of day care, 
and certainly the one which gives most cause for concern. 
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Childminders form the largest single group of all homeworkers and 
in March 1975, 29,469 registered childminders provided full time 
and part time care for 85,616 children* It is further variously 
estimated that between 100,000 and 500,000 additional children are 
with unregistered childminders. The numbers involved show us 
quite clearly that the demand and need for day care is enormous and 
it is obvious that childminding has expanded to fill the yawning gap 
left by inadequate provision of state day care services. 


Childminding as a Service 

2.46 The Working Party have been concerned with whether 
childminding as a service can provide children with a sufficiently 
high standard of care. We have been conscious that childminding is 
being promoted seriously as a form of low-cost provision for the 
under fives and that the justification being advanced is not only that 
childminding provides a cheaper service than day nurseries, but that 
childminders can act as mother substitutes, providing informal care 
in homely surroundings. It is argued that if a child cannot be with its 
mother, then a childminder can give the best and warmest substitute 
care. It must be said that the Working Party are seriously disturbed 
by this approach. We believe that a great number of children being 
minded are not in fact receiving a standard of care which could even 
remotely be described as adequate. If there is concern about 
standards in day nurseries, then there must even more be very real 
fears about the happiness and welfare of great and increasing 
numbers of the very young being looked after in conditions which 
can only be deplored. The inadequacies of childminding as a service 
are at present so many and so glaring that the Working Party believe 
it would be gravely irresponsible to base a national policy for good 
child care on any further expansion of the present childminding 
system. This does not of course mean that the Working Party do not 
believe there are very many childminders providing an excellent and 
valued service for parents and children. We know, of course, that 
many are, just as, in spite of criticisms of local authority nurseries, 
the majority of nursery nurses are also providing warm and loving 
care. Our concern, however, is with the fundamental nature of the 
present childminding system and with its total lack of organisation 
or control. 

2.47 Firstly, we wish seriously to question assumptions that childminders 
provide the type of care which comes closest to a family situation 
and for this reason are intrinsically a desirable form of child care 
service. We do not believe that this is so, at least in the vast majority 
of cases, and we discuss this below. 


*DHSS Statistics 
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2.48 Secondly, we are convinced that the existing legislation and 
regulations governing the registration of childminders are totally 
inadequate, both as a means of ensuring a high standard of care 
among minders and as a means of providing advice and assistance to 
childminders themselves. 

2.49 Thirdly, we are equally convinced that childminding is an 
exploitative provision: that parents are being exploited through their 
need for day care; that children are being exploited by poor day care 
provision; and that minders themselves are being exploited by being 
grossly underpaid for their work. 

2.50 We believe that much can be done to improve the nature of 
childminding, both for children and their parents and for the 
minders, and indeed, the situation is so serious that quite apart from 
the development of a national policy for pre-school services, action 
should quickly be taken both nationally and by local authorities. In a 
number of areas there has now been a recognition of the problems 
inherent in the childminding market and some local authorities are 
seriously trying to help through direct intervention, assistance and 
control. At the same time action is also being taken by groups of 
minders who are in some areas making considerable efforts to 
become an effective organised group to improve both their own 
conditions and servicing and the standard of care they provide for 
the children. All these issues are discussed below. 

2.51 On the question of the type and quality of care provided by 
childminders, the Working Party believe that it is very misleading to 
present the minder as a mother figure and by implication to promote 
the type of care she can provide as superior to that of the nursery 
nurse. We are aware that several recent descriptions of 
childminding adopt this approach, but it seems to be based on little 
if any objective evidence. Indeed the most detailed recent study of 
childminders, produced by Berry Mayall and Pat Petrie of the 
Thomas Coram Research Unit, has found this assumption to be 
completely unfounded. Their study, which has impressed the 
Working Party with its thorough and detailed examination, was 
concerned with a sample of 39 registered minders from three 
London boroughs, many of whom where in close touch with their 
local authorities and who were supported by the authority both 
morally and materially. They were not concerned with the grossly 
deprived child and the unregistered minder, so that their study was 
of a fairly favoured group. Most of their group were themselves 
mothers, half of whom were looking after their own pre-school 
children at the same time as minding others, and one third of whom 
had some previous work experience relevant to childminding. In 
spite of this, however, Mayall and Petrie concluded that on the 
whole, even in these relatively favoured circumstances, the children 
were not receiving care which they believed to be adequate or 
acceptable. The level of interaction between minders and children 
was very poor and there were special difficulties where minders 
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were also looking after their own under fives. At the same time, the 
relationship between minders and parents was often found to be 
difficult, sometimes hostile and often made more troublesome by 
the difficulties inherent in the fact that minders were being paid 
directly by the parents (usually the mother). The private nature of 
the contract between minder and parent gave rise to insecurities for 
both and produced tensions, on the minder’s side through fears of 
non-payment, and on the mother’s side through issues ot the money 
to be paid. This interfered with the co-operation between parents 
and minders. Mayall and Petrie believed that these common 
tensions were detrimental to the welfare of the children. 

“At one extreme, a minder may feel indisposed to become 
involved in a close relationship with a child who has been the 
subject of a difficult money transaction... Another extreme is for 
minders to consider that they are doing the mother, a favour... 
rather than that they have taken on a child care job. From the 
child’s point of view it is clearly desirable that the two caring 
adults should be co-operating in his care and upbringing, 
carrying out the same programme of toilet training, talking to 
each other about catering and sleeping habits, and preferences, 
discussing problems that arise in the day-to-day care of the 

child.” 

2.52 Unhappily this co-operation was too often sadly lacking. It seems to 
the Working Party that the implications of this study are very 
serious indeed since the survey covered minders caring for children 
who were not in the most deprived circumstances and moreover, 
covered only minders who were registered and who received 
considerable support and even training from their local authorities. 
How much more bleak is the picture for the tens of thousands of 
children cared for by unregistered minders, who have no contact, no 
advice and support from any source? Although we do not know for 
certain how many such children there are, all estimates, from 
100,000 to 500,000, lead us to believe that far more children are 
placed with the unregistered than with the registered minder. 
Further, the study of Mayall and Petrie was concerned with minders 
recommended by local authorities, and we can therefore assume that 
the sample studied mainly the best childminding practices and 
conditions in the areas concerned. It should be mentioned also that 
the Mayall and Petrie study revealed that parents had a very low 
level of satisfaction with their childminders. Nearly half of the 
mothers wanted a complete change of care for their child either now 
or before their child reached school age and claimed that nurseries 
provided a higher standard of care; and even mothers who were not 
so dissatisfied would have liked minders to supplement the care they 
were giving by taking the children to nursery schools or playgroups 
for part of the day. This evidence confirms findings in a recent 
report of the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys, which 
indicated that only 25 per cent of mothers whose children are at 
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minders prefer this form of care, whereas well over half the mothers 
using other forms of care are happy with them — especially day 
nurseries, with which 67 per cent of mothers are satisfied. It is well 
known that good child care usually takes place in circumstances 
where there is a close working relationship between the parents and 
the care-giver, and the nature of the existing childminding system 
makes it difficult to achieve this essential good relationship. 

Poor Conditions of Childminders 

2.53 The Working Party are convinced that the reasons for the problems 
identified in the Mayall and Petrie study are that the conditions, pay 
and support which minders receive are themselves entirely 
inadequate; that minders work in circumstances which do not 
promote stable secure relationships with the children they mind; and 
that minders have on the whole not been equipped through training 
to deal with the problems and needs qf the children. In comparison 
with all other groups of workers, minders, like other home workers, 
are in a seriously under-privileged position. They work long hours 
for extremely low rates of pay; they are not insured for accident to 
themselves, the children they mind or their property; they have no 
pay for sickness or holidays; and no security that they will in fact be 
paid or that their work will continue regularly. The payments made 
to childminders are fixed individually between the parents and 
minders and they vary enormously. Obviously no detailed 
information is available about payments but the DHSS estimated in 
1975 that charges were between £2-£10 per week, with an average of 
perhaps £5-£6 a week. These rates must be assumed to have 
increased somewhat, but out of these payments, minders often also 
provide heating, food, perhaps toys, and cover as well the cost of 
wear and tear on furniture. 

2.54 One result of the low status and conditions of minders is a high 
turnover rate, with minders frequently giving up minding to take 
more profitable work as soon as their own family commitments 
permit. It has been found, for example, that in the London Borough 
of Croydon between 1972-75, 600 out of a total of 1,000 registered 
childminders gave up minding; and in the London Borough of 
Sutton 50 per cent of registered minders discontinued minding 
during the course of twelve months. The Mayall and Petrie Study 
also confirmed the high turnover among minders in the three 
London Boroughs covered by their survey. This will mean that 
children are moved quite often from one minder to another so that 
they do not experience stability of care or stability in the 
companionship of their peer group. In addition, low rates of pay can 
also result in ‘over-minding’ with minders taking on too many 
children and this is known to occur even among registered minders 
who are theoretically not registered to care for more than usually 
three children at one time. In the Mayall and Petrie sample, one 
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third of the minders in close contact with local authority services 
were in fact overminding and cared for an average of 6 children 
each. The Working Party would argue that so far from childminders 
providing a stable, intimate, family environment, far too many 
children are moved from one minder to another, meeting new 
groups of other minded children. In our view it is the stability of 
care which matters for children and from the evidence we have seen 
it seems to us more likely that a child will be able to receive stable 
care in a good nursery, where moreover children can build up 
relationships not only with adults, but with other children of the 
same age. One further point to be mentioned here relates to the 
argument that children who are ‘difficult’, troublesome or 
demanding are better looked after by a minder than in the more 
anonymous nursery environment. This argument seems to us to 
overlook the fact that only too frequently minders do not want to 
deal with ‘problem’ children and will often try to get rid of them, 
with the result that such children may suffer even more from 
repeated moves to different minders. Unless a minder is particularly 
dedicated and conscientious it is unlikely that minding can provide 
the best form of care in difficult cases. 

Inadequate Legislation Governing Childminding 

2.55 These major problems inherent in the childminding market are, 
increasingly being seen very largely as the result of the inadequate 
legislation and regulations governing childminders. Local authority 
involvement in childminding is limited to the terms of the Nurseries 
and Childminders’ Regulation Act 1948 (amended by Section 60 of 
the Health Services and Public Health Act 1968). This obliges local 
authority social services departments to register childminders in 
their area who, for reward, receive into their homes children under 
the age of five to be looked after. Registration can be refused on the 
grounds that the prospective childminder or the premises she 
proposes to use not are ‘fit’; and local authorities can require that no 
more than a stated number of children can be minded by each 
childminder. The DHSS Circular 37/68 suggests three children as a 
usual maximum, including the minder’s own under-fives. Local 
authorities are also obliged to keep a register of minders, which is 
available to parents; but there is no guarantee that these lists are up 
to date or that individual minders on the list have vacancies. The 
powers and duties of the local authorities also extend to inspection 
of childminders, but this is the limit of statutory duties on local 
authorities. 

2.56 It is now widely recognised that local authorities on the whole find 
it very difficult to meet their obligations to register and inspect all 
childminders in their areas, and it can take up to six months for 
registration procedures to go through. Some authorities are under 
such pressure that they virtually ignore their registration obligations 
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and illegal childminding is known to be more widespread than legal, 
registered childminding. The local authorities’ task is of course 
made more difficult by the large turnover of minders mentioned 
above. This situation seems to be almost a countrywide pattern; it is 
confirmed both by the Mayall and Petrie Childminding Study and by 
a study of three other local authorities made by the Community 
Relations Commission. In addition, local authorities are aware 
that even among registered minders standards vary considerably and 
authorities are unable adequately to monitor standards through 
regular inspection. Pressure on social services facilities for under 
fives also results in childminders being kept on the register where 
social workers are not really satisfied with the standards of care and 
facilities which they are providing. Clearly registration is failing as a 
means of regulating standards in childminding. This is further 
illustrated by Mayall and Petrie, whose study revealed that even 
where minders were registered and in close contact with their local 
authority workers, one third were in iict over-minding and were 
looking after an average of six children each. 

2.57 All the evidence available clearly confirms the inadequacy of the 
present regulations governing childminding. Even registered 
minders are often not properly inspected and the legislation does 
not oblige authorities to provide any supporting service for minders. 
It is therefore not surprising that the majority of minders remain 
unregistered. There is no incentive for them to register, since 

, registration will often involve them in lengthy bureaucratic 
procedures and will not necessarily give any advantages of servicing 
or higher wages. Indeed low wages provide a distinct disincentive to 
registration, since unregistered minders can more easily take on as 
many children as they need to raise their earnings. The registration 
system is placed under further pressure by the rapid turnover of 
minders, resulting in registers which quickly become outdated. 

Isolation of Childminding as a Service 

2.58 As well as the failure of the registration system both to regulate 
standards of childminding and to provide security and protection for 
childminders themselves, childminding as a service suffers from 
lack of integration into local authority social services and education 
services. Mayall and Petrie point out that children being minded are 
less likely to have been visited by the health visitor or to have 
attended the child welfare clinic than children in the day nurseries, 
so to that extent they are more at risk and ‘more likely to slip 
through the net when it comes to diagnosing and treating physical 
and behavioural abnormality’. The National Union of Public 
Employees has also carried out a survey in the London borough of 
Sutton of registered childminders who are NUPE members. This 
showed that one quarter of those replying had never been visited by 
a social workers and 63 per cent were visted by a social worker only 
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once or twice a year. 45 per cent did not know how to contact the 
area social services manager, and 98 per cent did not know who he 
was. 50 per cent of registered childminders in the survey did not 
know that the local authority could subsidise childminding fees for 
one parent families. NUPE reports that this lack of knowledge and 
integration resulted in some shocking cases: 

— ‘In one instance a minder was looking after two children of social 
need, but no information was given to her concerning the family 
problems which the children were facing, and the minder was then 
asked to undertake short-term fostering of these children with no 
money provided by the local authority to buy food, clothes or 
bedding for the children’. 

— ‘In another instance a minder was looking after 17 children, but 
was only registered to take three. A mother made a complaint to the 
union that her child had lumps of hair missing from one side of her 
head, but refused to inform the social services department. The 
minder then was made a foster mother, and 17 minded children and 
one foster child were regularly left in the house while the minder 
was in Croydon doing her shopping. The minder is still registered’. 

— ‘In another instance, a previously healthy two year old girl who 
was being minded by a NUPE member, arrived at the minder’s house 
over a period of weeks with bruising, cigarette burns on the 
buttocks, legs and arms, and with evidence of a blow to her mouth. 
The childminder was in a difficult position as any evidence of 
battering by the parents would be regarded as her word against that 
of the parents. The minder eventually contacted the social services 
department, and a social worker was sent to see the mother — but 
the childminder was not contacted. The minder learned from the 
mother that the child, who was now very withdrawn, was now 
receiving psychiatric help’. 

2.59 These are certainly extreme cases, but they serve to illustrate what 
we mean when we describe the problems of the existing unregulated 
private childcare market. Nor do we believe that these critical cases 
are isolated and untypical. In the course of every visit made by 
members of the Working Party to nursery centres and units and in 
discussion with all the nursery staffs and social workers we met, we 
were told of equally distressing cases. From reports we have 
received we must assume that the welfare of very many children is 
being seriously neglected as a direct result of the lack of 
enforcement of any remotely adequate standards in the 
childminding market. 

2.60 Lack of any contact between minders and the education services 
will usually also mean that children do not attend any of the pre¬ 
school educational facilities available in their areas. In discussing 
day nursery provision we laid some emphasis on the need to provide 
greater co-operation between the day care and educational services 
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for pre-school children. This is, of course, of equal importance for 
children being minded. 

Attempts to Improve Childminding as a 
Service 

2.61 Increasing attention is now being paid both to the shortcomings of 
childminding as a service and to the disadvantages under which 
childminders work. In many areas attempts are being made to 
improve the servicing provided by local authorities, and the 
childminders themselves are attempting to organise into pressure 
groups and in some areas are becoming unionised. Local authority 
servicing varies widely, from authorities offering toy library 
schemes and informal discussion groups for registered minders, to 
those few offering a ‘salaried minder’ service. 

Several local authorities have increased the numbers of social 
workers employed to service childminders; for example, the London 
Borough of Islington now employs o such social workers in 
comparison with only two years ago. The table (right) gives some 
information on the rapid development of local authority concern 
with childminders over the twelve months between 1974-75. 

2.62 Social workers concerned with childminding in London have 
recently formed the London Childminding Workers’ Group to 
discuss the issues and problems of supporting and improving 
childminding as a day care service. Childminders themselves are 
now beginning to join together and a National Childminding 
Association has been set up with the aim of improving conditions 
for minders and the service they provide. A number of local 
childminders’ associations have been formed, for example, in the 
London Boroughs of Wandsworth and Sutton. In Sutton, the minders 
have joined the National Union of Public Employees and have been 
influential in involving the union in establishing a comprehensive 
policy for childminding. The BBC television series “Other 
People’s Children” is also intended to focus attention on the needs 
of childminders and of the children in their charge. It must, 
however, be pointed out that even where services are beginning to 
be made available, minders’ participation in schemes to improve 
their child care standards is voluntary - so that under the present 
system, local authority intervention, however well-meaning, is not 
likely to affect standards among those minders who do not co¬ 
operate. 

2.63 The most comprehensive local authority work with childminders 
has been developed in Edinburgh and in the London Borough of 
Lambeth, where a limited number of childminders have been 
directly employed by the local authority and provided with training 
and extensive servicing. In Lambeth, funding was provided by the 
Department of the Environment for an experimental scheme in 
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which 13 childminders were employed under the ‘Groveway’ Project 
to provide care for 30 children from the 450 cases on Lambeth’s 
priority waiting list for nursery places. (The Borough provides in 
addition 12 day nurseries for 700 children). The specially selected 
minders are attached to a local nursery, the Groveway nursery, 
where the matron has a general oversight of their work with the 
children. They are paid a salary of £1560 pa which is expected to 
cover their costs, including heating etc., and this salary is based on 
the scale paid to untrained nursery officers (but no London 
weighting is paid to these minders). Lambeth provided a training 
course and allocated a social worker to train the minders and 
generally to act as a support in subsequent discussion sessions. The 
nursery itself has a room available for use by the minders and good 
links were established with the child health clinic. The minders are 

Table 6 Council Childminder Services in England and Wales* 

London Elsewhere 



1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

Local Authorities offering 
services in addition to 

19 

21 

34 

13 


registration and inspection 


Course for registered 
minders 

12 

9 

28 5 

Pre-registration courses 
for illegal minders 

3 

1 

6 — 

Informal discussions 
groups 

10 

14 

20 4 

Links with playgrounds 
for minded children 

8 

6 

11 1 

‘Drop-in’ centres 

6 

2 

2 — 

Visiting play teachers/ 
advisers 

5 

1 

14 — 

Equipment loan schemes 

9 

not known 

11 not known 

Toy Library schemes 

15 

2 

21 1 

Sponsored places with 
registered minders 

4 

4 

2 2 

Salaried minder service 

2 

1 

0 — 

Research 

2 

3 

3 — 


*Source: Article in New Society by Melanie Phillips, May 1976 
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encouraged to take the children in their care to a local playgroup or 
one o’clock club. Since April 1977, the project has been taken over 
by the borough as a permanent part of its child care services and a 
detailed research project has been carried out into the working of 
the scheme by Lambeth borough research department. There have 
obviously been problems with the operation of this project, 
particularly in the early months in the relationships between 
minders and staff at the nursery. It is also estimated that the salaries 
paid to the minders are not adequate to provide a fair wage as well 
as covering all the costs associated in the job of childminder. 
Nevertheless it is felt that this scheme provides very clear 
advantages for minders and children alike, both in integrating the 
minders into the local authority’s child care services generally, and 
in providing for better pay and conditions for the minders. It should 
be pointed out, however, that since this scheme caters only for 
“priority” cases, once a child ceases t*> be regarded as such, then it 
loses its place with the minder. It must be recognised that the cost of 
such a scheme to the local authority is considerable. Not only are 
the minders paid a salary, but the authority is also involved in 
providing extra social work support and meeting the cost of toy 
libraries, and general administration and training. In addition, for 
the minders to meet together for necessary discussions about their 
work and problems with the children, it is necessary for a room in a 
nursery unit to be available for them. We should like to make it clear, 
therefore, that if schemes such as this are developed more widely, 
then childminding ceases to be the ‘low cost’ day care service which 
is attracting so many commentators at present. 

Proposals for a Reform of Childminding 

2.64 In considering ways in which the service offered by childminders 
could be improved, the Working Party have discussed proposals put 
forward by a number of groups, including the National Union of 
Public Employees in their Childminding Charter; the Mayall and 
Petrie study on childminding; the London Council of Social Service. 
All these groups, and others, are now firmly convinced that radical 
action needs to be taken. The Working Party are also convinced of 
this, and our suggestions are based on the belief that the nature of 
childminding itself needs to be not only improved but transformed if 

minding is to provide an adequate service. 

2.65 In the first place, we believe, as we have already stated above, that 
one of the real causes preventing a full and proper regulation of 
childminding lies in the totally inadequate registration system. Since 
it is clear that local authorities are unable to operate effective 
registration, and indeed could not do so unless they employed far 
greater numbers of social workers to oversee the childminders, we 
recommend that registration should be discontinued and that new 
legislation governing childminding should be introduced. This 
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legislation should prescribe minimum standards of staffing, of space 
and of safety standards; and local authorities should be made 
responsible for the operation of the legislation. We suggest also that 
standards of staffing should state that no minder should care for 
more than three children under five, including her own. We believe 
that such legislation would be more effective than registration in 
that it would prescribe minimum standards which must apply 
throughout the country. Local authorities should be given a 
statutory duty to enforce the standards of childminding. 

2.66 At the same time, we believe that action must be taken to improve 
the present deplorable pay and conditions of work for childminders. 
It is not in our view realistic to expect greatly improved standards in 
childminding without seeking to remedy the exploitation of minders 
themselves. We are convinced that the suggestion made in the Finer 
Report, which has been adopted by all the unions concerned in this 
area, that minders should be directly employed by local authorities, 
would provide a far sounder basis for improving standards than the 
present haphazard private market. Childminders should be paid a 
realistic wage and should have paid holidays, sick pay, national 
insurance and pension rights. Legislation should include safety 
standards and childminders should be covered by health and safety 
regulations under Health and Safety at Work Act. In addition to 
this, the Working Party agree with the proposals made by Mayall and 
Petrie, that minders should be paid allowances to help cover the cost 
to them of heating, toys and books, wear and tear on their homes, and 
of a telephone, which is essential to keep minders in close touch with 
parents, emergency services and social services. This would do a great 
deal to improve the facilities minders provide for children, and none 
of these expenses should be met from minders’ own wages. This 
suggestion is reinforced by the experience of the Groveway salaried 
minders in Lambeth, where it has been found that even with a salary 
of £1,500 p.a. (plus a daily allowance of 50p for every child minded 
after the first) a minder is not left with an acceptable wage once she 
has met all the costs involved in feeding and looking after children 
and providing them with toys, books and equipment. In order to fix 
both salaries and allowances at an acceptable level, the Working 
Party would would propose that salaried minders’ terms and 
conditions of employment should be negotiated together with those of 
day nursery staffs; and it should be left to the appropriate unions to 
ensure that proper negotiating machinery be set up. 

2.67 The Working Party also believe that proper training for minders will 
be essential if standards of care are to be raised to a sufficiently high 
level. A number of local authorities are now beginning to develop 
some courses, but a great deal more attention needs to be paid to the 
nature of the training needed, the length of courses and the content 
of the training. The Working Party are of the opinion that the issue 
of training is one which needs radical examination, not only for 
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childminders, but for all the different groups of workers caring for 
and educating the under fives. We believe this issue to be so crucial 
to the future development of an integrated service for pre-school 
children that we have discussed it at some length in a succeeding 
section of this report. It would in our view be illogical to suppose 
that while all under fives workers — nursery nurses, nursery 
teachers, playgroup workers — need training, the same is not true 
for childminders. We are sure that training is needed and that 
moreover it must be far above the level of group discussions, helpful 
as these are. It has already be found that a short (six week) course 
which the Elfrida Rathbone Society ran for a number of 
unregistered childminders was not sufficient to alter attitudes and 
child care practice, so that it would seem that considerable attention 
needs to be paid to the type of training which would be most suitable 
for minders. Mayall and Petrie have suggested that minders should 
be required to work for one year in ‘ortthe job’ training and that this 
practical experience should be reinforced both with regular 
discussion and with more formal instruction in child development 
and the physical care of children. While a training period of this 
length might be rather daunting for many minders, the Working 
Party certainly believe that substantial training is necessary, 
carefully organised on a day release basis and including full pay 
during the training. The Working Party also believe that training of 
this nature would, in raising the standards of care provided by 
childminders, contribute significantly to the integration of minders 
into pre-school provision generally and help to encourage minders 
to make use of the services available in their areas. 

2.68 The development of a properly trained childminding service would 
require considerable back-up services from the local authorities. 
Additional social workers would need to be employed, partly to help 
minders during their training year and to provide subsequent 
support and advice, also to ensure that standards were in fact being 
maintained. At the same time, in order to ensure that the health of 
minded children is more effectively monitored than at present, 
health visitors shoud be expected to make regular visits to 
childminders. This is at present difficult as health visitors do not 
know where and who childminders are. 

2.69 The Working Party recognise that these proposals are far reaching 
and go well beyond suggestions now being made by some groups, 
which believe that childminding can be transformed into an 
excellent service with a few modifications to the existing regulations 
and servicing facilities. Our view is that the present childminding 
service is so seriously deficient that only root and branch reform can 
hope to achieve standards which are satisfactory. We know that the 
suggestions which we have outlined above would be costly, but they 
are in our view essential if childminding as a service is to be placed 
on a proper footing and to be integrated into childcare provision 
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generally. We are strongly of the opinion that those who believe that 
childminding can provide for the nation a good child care service on 
the cheap are gravely deluded. If the service is cheap it will not be 
good, and if it is to be made good we can see no way in which it can 
remain cheap. It is cheap at present only because minders are 
exploited. We are sure that to advocate a continuation of this 
system, or a modification of it, is to ignore the needs of our children 

and we believe it is shameful to do so. 

2.70 The question of costing a service reformed along the lines suggested 
above is one which the Working Party have found to be surrounded 
with difficulties, not least because the attempts to introduce any of 
the suggestions made above have so far been very few. We are sure 
that if all the factors are taken into account, the cost of placing a 
child with a salaried minder would not be significantly cheaper (if 
indeed it is cheaper at all) than the cost of providing a place in a day 
nursery. If this is the case, it might then be a question of making a 
choice between minding and day nurseries. We believe that at 
present the arguments for and against childminders and nurseries 
are obscured by a belief in minding as a cheap service. We hope that 
we have shown that good childminding cannot be cheap. 

2.71 We are sure also that even the proposals outlined above are not by 
themselves sufficient to resolve the problem of inadequate services 
for the under fives. It is clear that parents will continue to use illegal 
and inadequate minders so long as these are the only services 
available to them. It will require a fully comprehensive, integrated 
nursery service which is universal, available on demand and 
available free of charge if most of the evils of childminding are to be 
abolished. 

NURSERY EDUCATION 
The Case for Nursery Education 

2.72 For many years the TUC has advocated a policy of universal 
provision of nursery education facilities for all children aged 
between two and five years whose parents wish them to receive it; 
and has based this policy on the belief that all children can benefit 
from educational experience before the start of more formal 
schooling at the age of five years. The TUC has argued this policy 
with successive Governments, particularly since the publication in 
1967 of the Plowden Report, which was partly concerned with 
nursery education. In recent years, in discussions with 
Government on social policies generally and education policies in 
particular, the TUC has urged that the Government should 
recognise the expansion of nursery education as a major educational 
and social priority. 

2.73 All young children, whether gifted, socially deprived, average or 
handicapped, have very similar basic needs. The period between 
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birth and five is now indisputably recognised as being the most 
formative intellectually, socially and emotionally in a person s life. 
Children will benefit at this most formative and therefore most 
vulnerable stage in their development from contact with others of 
their age under the guidance of adults who are trained to be aware 
of their educational needs and to know how to meet them, in an 
environment which has been specially planned to provide 
opportunities for their educational development. The full 
intellectual, emotional and physical growth of small children can be 
nourished and encouraged through carefully defined nursery 
education programmes aimed at developing children’s powers of 
reasoning, their skill in communication and their understanding of 
quantity and form. The contribution which nursery education can 
make to children’s development in these ways is now widely 
accepted, and nursery education has long been recognised as having 
a unique claim to experience and insights in meeting small 
children’s needs. By the time a child ii entering primary school at 
the age of five, a good foundation in nursery education will be 
invaluable in preparing him or her to profit to the full from the 
opportunities offered at the primary school. Further, it is now clearly 
understood that attitudes to and success in education are largely 
determined by children’s early years. 

2.74 The Working Party have therefore based their discussions on the 
need for nursery education on the firm belief that the needs of 
children, and thus the future welfare of the nation,! will be best ser¬ 
ved by the development of a comprehensive nursery service in which 
the principles and best practice of nursery education are fully in¬ 
cluded. 

2.75 At the same time, the Working Party have been very conscious of 
the need to co-ordinate educational and day care provision for pre¬ 
school children, and in examining the needs for nursery education 
we have examined also ways in which the development of education 
for the under fives can be co-ordinated with the provision of day 
care facilities. The divisions between nursery education in nursery 
schools and classes and day care in day nurseries, which had been 
relaxed during the second world war, became crystallised at the end 
of the 1940s when, under separate Acts of Parliament, the Health 
and Education Ministries each went their own way, taking the sole 
responsibility for their own separate areas. We discuss the effects on 
under fives services ; of,the failure to develop the co-ordination begun 
during the war in a later section of this report; and in this section we 
examine moves now being made to attempt the greater co-ordination 
of care and education services for the under fives, which is so long 
overdue. 

2.76 We have also examined the extent to which the current organisation 
of nursery education facilities prevents working parents from 
sending their children to nursery classes and have looked at ways in 
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which this situation can be improved; and finally we have discussed 
the involvement of parents in the education provided for pre-school 
children in nursery schools and classes. 

Past Government Policies for Nursery Education 

2.77 For years after the end of the Second World War, the development 
of educational opportunities for children under five was given low 
priority. The 1944 Education Act, which reaffirmed the minimum 
compulsory school age as five years, gave local education 
authorities the power to provide nursery education, but only if they 
wished to do so. No charge was to be made for children attending 
nursery schools and classes so that the principle of free state 
education provision for all age groups was firmly established. At 
this time, nursery education was generally available on a full-time 
basis where it was provided at all, but during the 1950’s, while little 
advance was made in the actual numbers of nursery education 
places, several areas began providing part-time nursery schooling. 
In 1960, the Ministry of Education told local authorities that for 
reasons of economy, there could be no expansion of nursery school 
provision, but suggested more widespread use of the “shift system” 
whereby two children could occupy one nursery school place by 
attending for half a day each. This seems now to have become the 
standard form of provision. During the early 1960’s increasing 
concern was expressed and there was considerable campaigning by 
several unions, particularly the NUT, and by groups such as the 
National Campaign for Nursery Education, all wishing to see a 
definite Government commitment to the principles of nursery 
education. In 1964 the Ministry of Education explained the lack of 
progress in expanding nursery education by reporting 

“Since the war it has not been possible to allow local education 
authorities to extend their provision for pre-school children 
below compulsory school age in nursery schools and classes, 
mainly because it was felt that worthwhile provision was bound 
to absorb teachers badly needed in the primary schools.” 

2.78 Also in 1964 and 1965, some limited relaxation of the embargo on 
providing nursery school places was allowed by the Ministry of 
Education, but still, by 1966, there were only 28,461 children in 
nursery schools and a further 209,461 under fives in nursery classes 
in primary schools. This represented educational provision on a 
national scale for only 5.7 per cent of children under five. 

2.79 More public interest in the need for expanded nursery education 
services came as a result of the report of the Plowden Committee, 
“Children and their Primary Schools”, published in 1967. Then in 
1972, the then Conservative Government in its White Paper 
“Education: A Framework for Expansion,” largely adopted the 
recommendations on nursery education in the Plowden Report. It 
was planned to provide by the early 1980’s, part-time nursery 
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education for 75 per cent of four year olds and 35 per cent of three 
year olds. Full-time education was only to be made available for 15 
per cent of the total three-four age group, all of whom were to be 
socially disadvantaged children. Education for two year olds, which 
is part of TUC policy, has never been adopted as policy, or even as a 
target, by any Government. It was estimated in 1972 that a total of 
700,000 full-time equivalent places would be needed by 1980-81 to 
meet the nursery education targets, and that provision would be 
needed to bring up the total number of places available from 
300,000 in 1972 to the 700,000 target by 1981. Local education 
authorities were asked to give priority to meeting the needs of 
disadvantaged children, and it was recommended that most of the 
new buildings which would be needed should take place in units 
attached to primary schools. In 1974-75 some £20m was allocated to 
local education authorities for nursery buildings. 

2.80 It is worth noting that since Plowden, (governments have accepted 
as axiomatic the view that, except in exceptional circumstances, 
education for children under 5 should only be provided on a part- 
time basis. It is argued that this is because young children are not 
expected to cope with full day education. 

2.81 The TUC expressed qualified support for the 1972 policy 
proposals. It was recognised that the then Government was at least 
planning for development in an area which had been purposely 
restricted and for which no provision had been made for over 

* twenty-five years. This in itself was a very welcome move. The TUC 
was, however, distrustful that the Government had uncritically 
accepted the Plowden’s Report’s views that full-time nursery 
provision should only be made available for socially disadvantaged 
children, estimated in the White Paper to be 15 per cent of three and 
four year olds. The TUC was unable to understand on what basis 
this estimate of need for full time nursery education had been 
reached. It was also difficult to understand the basis on which 
estimates of demand for part-time nursery education were based — 
why, for example, it was considered that places would be needed for 
75 per cent of 4 year olds and for only 35 per cent of three year olds. 
Discussion on this matter between the TUC General Council and 

% 

the Education Secretary was unproductive and was soon superceded 
by the first series of expenditure cuts made in 1973. 

The Effects on Nursery Education of the 
Expenditure Cuts 

2.82 It has become increasingly clear that the series of education cuts 
imposed since December 1973 are having a marked and cumulative 
effect on the nursery education programme. For 1974-75 some £20m 
was allocated to local education authorities as the start of the new 
building programme. In 1975-76 the building programme was £39m 
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for Great Britain (at 1976 Survey prices); and the 1976-77 
programme amounted to £8.5m. In the series of cuts announced in 
1976 for the education service as a whole, a progressive reduction in 
nursery building allocated until 1981 is envisaged — a total of £6m 
is available for 1977-78 and for each year from 1979 to 1980-81, the 
programme will be £5 millions. This is the biggest single reduction 
in capital spending of the present Government — amounting to cuts 
of 87 per cent. Many local education authorities throughout the 
country are, as a result, revising their policy towards the education 
of the under fives and growing numbers of authorities are now 
refusing to take up all or part of their allocations for nursery 
education from central Government. The capital allocations for new 
nursery building mentioned above are made available as loans each 
year by central Government and local education authorities then 
decide whether and how much of their allocation they take up. Once 
building is completed, the local authorities also finance the staffing 
and resources required in nursery schools and classes. For the year 
1974-75, a total of 11 authorities refused all their nursery building 

allocations; for 1975-76, the number refusing had risen to 19; and 
for 1976-77, 26 authorities refused to undertake new nursery 
building. In addition, increasing numbers of authorities are refusing 
part of their allocation. For 1975-76 for example, as well as the 19 
authorities refusing all their allocation, 11 relinquished well over 50 
per cent of their allocation. It seems from the information available 
to the DES that about half of the local education authorities are now 
refusing allocations. When this happens, some of the money is re¬ 
allocated to other authorities willing to undertake bigger nursery 
programmes, but fewer and fewer are now doing so and inevitably 
this pattern will result in a continuation of the patchy provision of 
nursery education. 

2.83 It must be said that some authorities have an outstanding record in 
providing nursery education. We would particularly mention 
Manchester and the Inner London Education Authority which 
already have a far higher proportion of 3-4 year olds in nursery 
education than most other authorities. In addition, ILEA have only 
this year announced a policy target of providing a nursery class in 
every primary school. 

2.84 A further very disturbing effect of the cuts, however, is that a 
number of authorities who have built new nursery units are now not 
opening them for nursery education, on the grounds that they cannot 
afford the current spending needed to staff and maintain additional 
nursery classes. Information on the areas where this is happening is 
sketchy, but it is known to be the case in Birmingham and several 
rural areas, including at present Gloucestershire. 

2.85 Even worse is the decision of some authorities to close existing 
nursery schools and classes. Recently Buckinghamshire County 
Council was only prevented from closing its five nursery schools by 
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pressure of local campaigning. Similar moves to close nursery 
schools are now being resisted in Oxfordshire. Both the Working 
Party and the General Council are seriously concerned at the long¬ 
term future of nursery education if these present trendsicontinueand 
we are equally concerned that the DES has such sketchy information 
about areas where closures are threatened. Even existing schools 
and classes must inevitably be under threat in the coming years. 

2.86 An additional cause for concern for the future of education for the 
under fives is the threat placed upon the entry of “rising fives” into 
primary schools. “Rising fives” are children who have not reached 
the statutory school age of five, but who have in many areas been 
admitted into primary school classes, usually at the beginning of the 
term in which they are five (and in some areas at the beginning of 
the school year in which they are five). Local education authorities 
were informed early last year that they can only continue to provide 
education for the rising fives if this does not involve additional 
expenditure, and if accommodation is* available. At present the 
interpretation of this instruction seems to be varying widely so that 
some authorities are continuing, at least at present, to cater for the 
“rising fives”, while other areas have discontinued all school entry 
for children until they have reached their fifth birthday. The 
significance of this is that the “rising fives” in primary schools are 
the largest group of children aged 4-5 receiving education, since at 
any time there are probably twice as many four year olds attending 
> nursery schools and classes. The Working Party would greatly 

prefer to see this age group catered for in nursery classes and units, 
particularly since staffing ratios and education programmes in 
nursery education are more appropriate for children under five. 
Nevertheless we feel that admitting “rising fives” into primary 
classes does give educational opportunity where otherwise none 
might exist, providing adequate resources are made available. 

Present Provision of Education Services for 
Children under Five 

2.87 By January 1976, which is the latest date for which the DES has 
returns, the number of children under five receiving nursery and 
primary education was as follows: 

Table 7 Children under Five in Nursery and Primary Education 

Children in nursery schools 158.284 

and classes (most part day) 

Children under five in infant 282.328 (including 168.452 

classes Xotal; rising fives) 

These numbers represented as percentages 33 per cent of the child 
population of 3-4 year olds (11.9 per cent of whom were in nursery 
education and 21.1 per cent in infant schools).* _ 

* Information from DES Statistics 
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2.88 Partly as a result of the way nursery education had been provided 
on a very patchy basis before 1973, partly because of the decision of 
successive Government to give priority to areas of social need, and 
partly because of the policies of individual local education 
authorities, the growth of education for the under fives has been 
very uneven. Appendix (E) gives information on the distribution of 
nursery education places. Within these regional variations it is 
further interesting to note that the authorities with the highest 
proportion of 3 and 4 year olds in education are all metropolitan 
areas. This further illustrates the way in which areas of high social 
need have been given priority in the allocations for nursery building 
and also shows that during the years 1973-77, these were the areas 
with the greatest commitment to nursery provision. At the other end 
of the scale rural areas are very badly provided for. For examples 
and comparisons see Appendix (E). 

Current Government Policy on Nursery Education 

2.89 It has been made clear to the Working Party, through 
correspondence and meetings between the General Council and the 
Secretaries of State for Education under the present Government, 
that the Government places no priority on nursery education and no 
additional resources are to be allocated for an expansion of the 
nursery programmes at least until 1981. The Government and the 
DES take the view that in spite of the capital expenditure cuts 
already announced for the years up to 1981, four fifths of the 1972 
policy targets for nursery education can still be achieved by the 
1980’s. This assumption is based on the falling birthrate, which 
indicates that fewer places than were envisaged in 1972 will actually 
be needed for this age group. 

Powers of the Secretary of State for 
Education 

2.90 In this context, the lack of powers of the Education Secretary to 
promote and ensure specific developments in education is highly 
relevant. In the case of nursery education, this situation is further 
worsened since pre-school educational facilities are non-mandatory 
(i.e. LEAs are not bound by law to provide any education for pre¬ 
school children). Consequently in times of economic stress, nursery 
education will very often be one of the first services to suffer cuts at 
local level. This occurs even if central Government is urging the 
protection or expansion of nursery school facilities. At present, this 
means that even if the Government is allocating funds for capital 
building aimed at meeting four fifths of the 1972 targets for nursery 
education, there is no way in which they can make the local 
authorities spend this money. Government cannot therefore carry 
out its policy for pre-school education. 
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Nursery Education as a Mandatory Service 

2.91 The Working Party believe that the only satisfactory way of ensuring 
the provision of nursery education for all children whose parents wish 
them to receive it, is to make the provision of nursery education 
mandatory upon local education authorities. In this way, authorities 
would be obliged to provide pre-school education services which 
would be used by parents and children on demand. We further 
believe that this mandatory provision should be extended to all local 
authority services for the under fives, and we argue this point 
throughout this report. 

Need for Co-ordination of Nursery Education with 
Day Care Services 

2.92 In discussing the provision of day nurseries, we have already 
pointed to the need to develop a great deal more co-ordination 
between social services and education departments. The Working 

Party also believe that there is an urgent need to develop far closer 
co-ordination between education and day care provision. The 
service provided by day nurseries often lacks the educational 
stimulation provided in nursery education and correspondingly, the 
service provided in nursery schools and classes lacks a sufficient 
degree of the day care element. Staffing in nursery schools is 
provided by trained teachers and by nursery nurses acting as 

4 assistants. There is a recommended ratio of one member of staff to 

13 children, and it is also recommended by the DES that half of the 
staff should be qualified teachers. Considerable local variations do, 
however, exist in these ratios. Teachers are paid on the Burnham 
scale and nursery assistants are paid on a scale which is lower than 
that for nursery officers working in day nurseries. The hours and 
holidays in nursery education are the same as in infant schools, 
providing for 40 weeks opening a year, with morning sessions of 
three hours and afternoon sessions of at least one and three-quarter 
hours. It has already been noted that since the 1960’s, nursery 
education has increasingly been provided on a part-time basis, 
except for a minority of children in the most socially deprived areas. 
This will inevitably mean that nursery education does not cater for 
the needs of very many working parents. 

2.93 In addition to this, the long holidays - up to 12 weeks a year - 
present working parents with almost insuperable problems. Since 
the Working Party are convinced of the value to children of 
attending nursery schools and classes, we are equally convinced that 
steps should be taken to enable the children of working parents to 
make use of nursery education services where these exist. We believe 
there should be an extension of nursery school hours — not primarily 
to provide additional hours of education for children attending, but 
mainly to provide a service for the ‘care’ of children at the end of a 
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nursery class. As nursery school hours are currently organised, this 
would usually mean an extension of the afternoon hours and the 
provision of afternoon ‘care’ for children attending a morning 
nursery class session. It would mean additional staffing and would 
need careful implementation to ensure that children were looked 
after in as ‘caring’ an atmosphere as possible. Clearly there would be 
difficulties involved in changing the existing regime, but we do not 
believe this would be impossible. It has, to our knowledge, not yet 
been seriously considered by many local education authorities 
except in a very small number of special cases, (eg in the London 
Borough of Islington where extended nursery school day is provided 
in some classes) but we would urge that it should be introduced 
far more widely. At the same time, the problem of holidays must 
also be considered and means should be found for increasing the 
availability of nursery education facilities and of providing a service 
of play and care during the school holidays. This is, of course, a 
problem which also relates to the parents of young children over the 
age of five, and this too we discuss briefly in a later section. 


Co-ordination of Under Fives Provision 

2.94 In March 1976, the DES and the DHSS issued a joint circular 
concerning the need for a co-ordination of local authority services 
for the under fives, and suggesting some ways in which local 
authorities might begin to approach this. A further joint circular is 
soon to be circulated to the local authorities. We have examined the 
ideas involved in this development in a later section of the report 
dealing with the organisation of under fives services at central and 
local government levels. It seems to us that while joint circulars and 
subsequent action taken by many local authorities maybe useful as a 
recognition of the need for co-ordination, it is certainly true that 
more radical action needs to be taken than has so far been 
envisaged. The first circular pointed to the advantages of joint local 

planning of under fives facilities which, in some areas, has enabled 
day nurseries and nursery classes to be built sufficiently close 
together to enable close working co-operation to develop; and in 
other areas has enabled joint nursery centres to be provided. This 
could certainly be a welcome development, and it is also 
encouraging that many more nursery schools are now seeking to 
develop services for their communities. This was encouraged in the 
joint circular and it is known that in a number of areas, nursery 
schools are now acting as a focal point for “Mother and Toddler” 
clubs and are forming closer links with other services for pre-school 
children in their areas. It is often said that nursery schools tend to 
be insular and that they fail to encourage the participation by 
parents in the work which they do. The Working Party are 
convinced that if this has been the case in the past, it no longer 
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applies. Many schools do not seek the active involvement of parents 
by welcoming them into the classrooms and we feel sure that this 
development is beneficial to parents, children and teachers alike. 
We also believe that parents should be fully represented with staff on 
the managing bodies of nursery schools and primary schools, where 
parents’ views about the education being provided can be properly 
discussed and taken into account. 

PLAYGROUPS 

2.95 The rise of the playgroup movement since the early 1960’s has 
been spectacular. Its development began at a time when the local 
education authorities had been instructed by the DES (Circular 
8/60) not to build for nursery schooling, and from the beginning 
playgroups were formed on a voluntary basis to meet the huge gap 
left by the failure of the state to provide nursery education and day 
care facilities. By 1965 there were 500 groups and by 1975 (the latest 
date for which official figures are available) this number had 
increased to about 13,600 playgroups catering for perhaps as many 
as 328,000 children (DHSS statistics) aged 3 and 4 years. In 1976 the 
Pre-school Playgroups Association claimed a membership of about 
10,000 groups; and other groups are organised by the Save the 
Children Fund, the Women’s Royal Voluntary Service, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and the 
Community Relations Commission. There are also groups which are 
run by private individuals for profit. 

2.96 Playgroups are not the same as nursery schools and classes. They 
aim to provide opportunities for parents and their children to come 
together for play and to mix socially in a welcoming setting. They 
vary greatly in size and in the manner in which they function. All 
groups must be registered with the local authority social services 
department under the Nurseries and Childminders’ Regulation Act 
1948 (amended) and authorities lay down varying regulations 

x concerning the numbers of children and staff ratios. There are, 
however, no statutory powers for local authorities to regulate the 
quality of activities within playgroups; and social services 
departments differ as to their powers of assessing the “suitability” 
of people seeking registration. The DES and the local education 
authorities have no control at all over playgroup facilities or 
activities. Playgroup leaders are very often mothers and there are 
short training courses provided by various groups, including the 
PPA, for playgroup leaders. There is, however, no obligation for 
playgroup leaders to attend training courses and the proportion of 
PPA groups with trained leaders is only 50 per cent, (PPA “Facts 
and Figures”). The great majority of these groups would probably 
not have more than one adult who had received some training. The 
courses themselves are not assessed by any outside body and where 
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they exist they differ from area to area, both in length and content. 
They are not intended to train playgroup leaders in child 
development or teaching methods and they are uncertificated. 
Playgroups vary considerably in the numbers they take — anything 
from 6 to 40 children. As voluntary organisations, they can choose 
their own hours, usually meeting regularly for half-day sessions (2Vi 
hours each session), although many are open only two to three times 
a week and not all children come every time. They are run either by a 
parents’ committee - 55 per cent of PPA playgroups are managed 
by a committee of parents — or by an ad hoc group of mothers and 
can be run either for profit or, more commonly, on a co-operative 
basis with or without a grant from public funds. Parents are usually 
expected to pay for sessions, and in 1976 the PPA estimated the 
average free to be 33p per child per session. In hardship cases some 
local authorities will pay for individual children. General subsidies 
to playgroups are made by some social services departments and 
local education authorities, and in 1975-76, 29 per cent of PPA 
playgroups received some bulk subsidy (in sixty per cent of the 
cases, this was for less than £50). At national level, the PPA 
organisation received in 1976 a grant of £161,000 from the DHSS 
and a grant of £20,000 from the DES, which was used for regional 
and head office costs and staffing and for the developing training 
courses. 

2.97 There is an uneven spread of playgroups throughout the country 
which largely complements the similarly uneven provision of 
nursery education. On the whole, areas which are well provided 
with day nurseries and with nursery schools and classes tend to have 
fewer playgroups, and areas with little day nursery and nursery 
school provision have more playgroups. Thus, for example, the big 
cities which, as we have noted already, have a higher than average 
level of day nursery and nursery school services are well below 
average in the number of playgroups, as are the industrial North 
West and the North East. Conversely, the greatest numbers of 
playgroups appear where day nursery and nursery education places 
are few, in the South West, South and South East, Central England 
and most of East Anglia. This is illustrated in Table 8 below, 
which gives information relating to percentages of 3 and 4 year olds 
in various areas attending respectively nursery and primary 
education and playgroups. Information is for January 1975. 
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Table 8 Children Attending Nursery Education 
and Playgroups 

% of 3 and 4 year old % pf 3 & 4 year old Age 
Age Groups in Nursery Groups in Playgroups 
and Primary Education 


Area 

Urban areas 

ILEA 

44.2 


28 

Manchester 

64.8 


12.1 

Doncaster 

55.3 


35.9 

Newcastle 

49.8 


23.5 

Rural areas 
Buckinghamshire 

22.6 


39.9 

Cornwall 

23.95 


39.2 

Essex 

14.7 

* 

35.3 

i 


(DES Figures for 1975) 

TUC View on Playgroups 


2.98 It is true that the playgroup movement has provided facilities for 
pre-school children where none would otherwise have existed, but 
the TUC has always believed that playgroups can never be seen as 
an alternative to nursery education nor as a cheap alternative to 
proper day care facilities. Playgroups can undoubtedly offer the 
opportunity for valuable social experience for parents and children, 
but just as they vary greatly in their method of organisation and in 
their activities, so must the effectiveness of their contribution vary. 
Some of the parents concerned with the organisation and running of 
playgroups have received some training, while others have had little 
or no guidance on the problems of helping to develop the play of 
children to provide them with learning opportunities. Some 

playgroups have good premises, equipment and materials, while 
others are in unsatisfactory rooms and halls; and some are not 
equipped with suitable materials or apparatus to engage the 
children’s interest. In short, it is clear that the control and support 
of playgroup activities is so insubstantial that there can at present be 
no effective monitoring of standards in the service they provide. In 
commenting on the 1972 White Paper: “Education: A Framework 
for Expansion’’ which set out the plans made at the time for an 
expansion of nursery education, the TUC was concerned that the 
Government, instead of regarding playgroups as a useful stopgap 
until universal nursery education could be established, were 
proposing to encourage the further development of playgroups. 
Playgroup hours of opening are generally even less useful to 
mothers who work than those of nursery schools and classes, and 
indeed the TUC has been concerned that many of those most active 
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in the playgroup movement express hostile attitudes towards 
working mothers. For these reasons, the TUC has viewed with some 
concern the tendency of Government to encourage the development 
of playgroups as a cheap alternative to nursery education. 

2.99 These views are very much endorsed by the Working Party. It 
seems to us that while the playgroup movement claims, with 
justification, that there are many advantages in groups of parents 
deciding for themselves the facilities they wish to provide for their 
own children, nevertheless, the present very inadequate controls 
over playgroup activities result in an undesirable variation in 
standards. It is often claimed that playgroups have the great virtue of 
enabling and encouraging parents themselves, particularly mothers, 
to take part in planning and running their own groups. Even the 
PPA, however, only claims that at present 55 per cent of PPA 
groups are run by a parent committee and that, furthermore, while 
82 per cent of PPA groups have parents helping at sessions, this help 
is often limited to attendance at the group only on infrequent 
occasions. Furthermore, although the playgroup movement was set 
up by voluntary effort, 50 per cent of playgroup leaders are now in 
fact paid for their work. It would seem to us that in reality most 
groups will be run by a small number of very active people with only 
limited direct involvement of the majority of parents using the 
playgroup. We see nothing harmful in this, but wish to point out that 
many nursery schools involve parents at least as much as appears to 
be the case in the majority of playgroups,land we would strongly urge 
that parental involvement in all pre-school facilities should be 
further developed as a matter of principle. On the question of the 
training of playgroup leaders, the Working Party are convinced that 
much higher standards should be enforced, with all groups having at 
least one trained leader; and that the training courses themselves 
should be properly assessed and accredited. We do not believe it is 
enough to leave voluntary organisations to set their own standards. 
In a following section of this report we discuss the issue of training 
for all groups of under fives workers. 

The Future Provision of Playgroups 

2.100 While the Government is committed in principle to the long term 
aim of providing for an expansion of nursery education, it is now 
quite certain that this is not viewed as an immediate or even medium 
term objective. The Government has indeed indicated that since 
there is, in its view, no possibility of securing any 
expansion of nursery education during perhaps the next ten years, 
then some further expansion of playgroups is to be encouraged to 
fill the gap. The TUC has already expressed concern that the DES 
has suggested that local authorities should consider allowing 
playgroups to use empty classrooms in primary schools, and has, in 
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correspondence and meetings with Ministers over recent months, 
pointed out that such a development might jeopardise for a very 
long time any commitment by the state to providing universal 
nursery education. In the Working Party’s view this is a real danger. 

While we appreciate that at a time of economic stress it is attractive 
to turn to a form of provision which, as it is organised at present, is 
relatively cheap, we believe that it is mistaken to promote playgroups 
at the expense of nursery education. 

We believe this largely for two main reasons. In the first place we 

are sure that nursery education, linked with adequate arrangements • 

for day care, can provide the best form of pre-school activity for 

children of the relevant age, and we wish to see its future secured 

and not threatened. We are concerned therefore that encouragment of * 

playgroups and the provision of further state resources to their 

development is a diversion of scarce resources away from the nursery 

education sector. For this reason we would oppose any such 

diversion of resources in terms particuterly of finance, building and 

equipment. Secondly, we believe it is irresponsible to consider 

providing substantial state resources to a largely unregulated private 

sector, without at the same time providing for more public 

accountability and control to improve and regulate standards in the 

private sector. It is in our view one thing to have playgroup provision 

existing in conjunction with a flourishing nursery education service, 

and quite another to envisage, as now appears to be the case, a run 

down of state nursery education while encouraging further 

explansion of playgroups. Already there is considerable evidence 

that some local authorities are beginning to abdicate responsibility 

for the education of the under fives and to hand over to the 

playgroups. In spite of NUT opposition, some playgroups are being 

established in classrooms and, in some areas, authorities are even 

planning to hand over new nursery class units and schools to the 

playgroups. We cannot believe that it is in the public interest to allow 

the use of state education facilities by the private sector and not to 

have any real means of controlling its activities. In the joint 

DES/DHSS circular of March 1976, which suggested the possibility * 

of playgroups using classrooms, there was no mention of any plans 

to provide for local education authority involvement in or control 

over the activities of any groups which were established in schools. » 

This seems to us to be totally unsatisfactory. It is known that the 

DES and DHSS are now considering sending a further joint circular 

to local authorities concerning the development of co-ordinated 

services for the under fives, and this circular is likely to include 

suggestions for such forms of co-operation. This might involve 

linking playgroups to schools, employing a teacher to co-ordinate 

the activities of a number of groups in an area, providing training 

courses for playgroup supervisors, and employing playgroup 

advisors. We believe there is a need to find ways of ensuring more 
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uniformly high standards in the activities of playgroups, and are 
convinced that the suggestions which the DES and DHSS are 
considering sending to local authorities, should have this as a prime 
objective. In our view, high standards can only be achieved if a 
statutory requirement to exercise control over playgroup activities is 
placed upon local education authorities by which we mean control 
over training courses for playgroup workers, standards of activities, 
and equipment in playgroups. 

2.102 In conclusion, therefore, we maintain that while playgroups can have 

a place in the general provision of facilities for the under fives, they 
cannot and should never be seen as providing the right educational 
start for pre-school children. Playgroups muSt essentially exist only 
in conjunction with a universal and well financed system of nursery 
provision. 

NURSERY CENTRES 

2.103 Amongst the most encouraging developments in the past few years 
are the experimental combined nursery centres which have been 
established in several parts of the country. Eight of these have so far 
been set up in purpose-built accommodation, financed with capital 
provided under the Urban Aid Programme; and one further centre 
is due to open shortly in West London. In addition at least three 
more centres have been set up in London with the help of money 
from various charitable trusts. The aim of all these centres is to 
combine day care and education within the same building in an 
attempt to break away from the compartmentalised ‘care’ and 
‘education’ provided in traditional day nurseries and nursery 
schools. Responsibility for running the centres is shared jointly by 
the local authority education and social services departments in the 
areas concerned which, in the Working Party’s view, represents a 
real advance in moving towards the co-ordinated planning and 
provision of under fives services which we see as essential for the 
future. Studies of the work of all these centres and the way in which 
they are run are being carried out by several research teams 
commissioned by the Department of Education and Science. The 

Working Party trust that these research projects will recognise the 
value to parents and children alike of combining care and education 
facilities. 

Visits to Nursery Centres 

2.104 The Working Party have made visits to four of these centres to 
discuss with their staff the ways in which they are organising their 
work and their relationships with the children and parents. The 
centres we visited were the Hillfields Centre in Coventry; the 
Dorothy Gardner Centre in the London Borough of Westminster; 
the Colville Centre in the London Borough of Kensington and 
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Chelsea; and the Thomas Coram Centre in the London Borough of 
Camden. 

The Hillfields Nursery Centre in Coventry was set up with finance 
from the Urban Aid Programme to cater for a single, densely 
populated estate in Coventry, and one with an unusually high number 
of social problems. The centre is administered jointly by Coventry 
City social services and education departments, and the community 
education service is also involved in the Centre’s work. 

The Dorothy Gardner Nursery Centre in Paddington, set up in 
1975 by the Mulberry Centre Housing Trust, is now administered 
jointly by the City of Westminster social services department and 
the Inner London Education Authority. It caters for a very limited 
catchment area consisting largely of old and decaying[multi- occupied 
houses. 

The Colville Nursery Centre in the Notting Hill area of London is 

organised in many ways like a community nursery and caters for the 
child care needs of a specific and very tightly-drawn local area. The 
Centre opened early in 1977 and was set up as the direct result of 
the actions and pressures of a group of women in the area. This 
community group were part of an organisation known as Powis 
Playgroups who, recognising that the type of part time provision 
they offered was not meeting the needs of many parents in the area, 
carried out intensive campaigning and detailed house to house 
research of the local needs for child care facilities. As a result, a 
converted house for a nursery centre was provided by the 
Notting Hill Housing Trust. Other capital funds came from 
charitable sources and from a loan from the local council. The 
Centre is now financed joinly by the Inner London Education 

Authority and the Kensington and Chelsea social services 
department. 

The Thomas Coram Children’s Centre in the London Borough of 
Camden was opened in 1974 in buildings previously provided by the 
Thomas Coram Foundation for a day nursery and a residential 
nursery. The Children’s Centre is now funded jointly by the Thomas 
Coram Foundation and the borough social services department, and 
aims to provide a comprehensive range of services for pre-school 
children and their families living in a defined catchment 
area; 

2.105 It is of course so far too early to make any detailed appraisal of the 

centres since some of them have been open for less than a year, and 
only one centre, at Hillfields in Coventry, has been open for as long 
as five years. In stressing the value of these centres, the Working 
Party do not wish to deny that there are quite considerable 
difficulties in achieving the truly ‘combined service’ which ideally 
needs to be provided. It is not surprising that the nursery centres 
experience some difficulties, all of which are associated with the 
traditional divisions between care and education and the different 
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ideologies of the two services. There is no single pattern for the way 
in which these centres are organised, or for their day to day running, 
and each centre has established different ways of seeking to 
combine the two functions. 

2.106 In spite of the problems which the Working Party have discussed 

and which are clearly recognised by the staff in the centres we 
visited, we certainly felt strongly that the development of the 
combined centres for underfives held advantages over all other 
forms of provision which we have examined. For reasons which we 
deal with below, we believe that the centres provide a standard of 
care and education which can only be applauded. The children we 
saw were almost without exception from quite severely deprived 
backgrounds, and from the work which we saw and in discussion 
with the staff, it was evident that their development was progressing 
in a far more satisfactory way than would have been the case had the 
children been placed in any other form of care available. The 
facilities which such centres can provide are of such a high standard 
and designed for the best development of the children that we feel it 
would be hard to equal them in any other setting. 

Integration of Pre-school Services in the 
Nursery Centres 

2.107 In assessing the extent to which the nursery centres we visited were 

attempting to devise a fully integrated service of ‘care’, ‘education’ 
and in some cases of even more services, we were impressed by the 
striking differences in the aims of the different centres. Some of the 
centres, particularly the Colville Centre and the Thomas Coram 
Centre, firmly believed that a nursery centre should be providing a 
service for its immediate local community and that all those wishing 
to make use of the service {available should be able to do so. 
Consequently these centres operated on the principle of entry ‘on 
demand’ for their catchment areas, although obviously there were 
long waiting lists of places in the centres. The other centres, but 
particularly the Dorothy Gardner Centre, adhered to the old 
principle of a divided service, whereby day care places were only 
available to ‘social priority’ cases, whereas nursery education places 
were available to those in the catchment area ‘on demand’. In this 
latter case, the centre’s staff were not prepared to relax the ‘social 
need’ criteria in allocating places in the day nursery, in spite of the 
fact that operating on this basis they had no waiting list. They did 
not believe that they should be providing a day care service for the 
children of working mothers. It seemed to the Working Party that 
here a great opportunity was being lost to work out new attitudes to 
day care and a true integration of services, and that in this 
fundamental respect the old nursery school and day nursery 
concepts were in reality being preserved in a new setting. 
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2.108 For reasons which we have discussed earlier in this report, we are 

convinced that the allocation of day nursery places should no longer 
be operated on the invidious criteria of ‘social need’, but that as at 
the Colville and Thomas Coram Centres, places should be available 
for all those in the community wishing to make use of them. We 
believe that a far more co-operative relationship between nursery 
staff and parents can be developed on this basis, and indeed this was 
confirmed in our visits to the nursery centres. It was evident to us 
that in these two centres, the staff truly regard the facilities they are 
providing as belonging of right to the whole community, to an extent 
which is impossible in most traditional day nurseries operating on 
the basis of places only for those in ‘social need’. At the Thomas 
Coram Centre, one of the principles guiding the Centre’s work is 
their statement that “we believe any pre-school service should have 
strong links with the community it serves, and that parents should be 
involved as much as possible in the activities of the Centre”. The 
development of staff/parent co-operation has extended at the 
Colville Centre and at most community nurseries, which are 
mentioned in the following section, to a recognition of the right both 
of parents and of staff to be fully involved in the management of the 
centre. Consequently a management committee which determines 
all the policy and work of the centre, gives representation to staff, 
parents and the centre’s funding bodies. Where staff and parents 
are already represented on the management committees of existing 
centres and of community nurseries, it is our strong impression that 
the work of the centres profits from their informed views about the 
children, and that the divisions between staff mentioned below, can 
be more adequately dealt with. 

2.109 We would recommend, therefore, that all nursery centres should set up 

management committees to determine policy and work in the centres, 
giving representation to staff, through their union representatives, to 
parents, and to the local authority and other funding bodies. 

Some of the centres have so far clearly been more successful than 
others in achieving integration between the traditional ‘caring’ and 
‘educational’ functions, although all admitted to some difficulties 
associated with the working together of nursery teachers and 
nursery officers. In some centres, these difficulties were more acute 
than in others, and paradoxically seemed to come to the fore in 
those centres which were actively seeking to develop a single team 
working with the children. The reasons for this seemed to the 
Working Party to be that once nursery teachers and nursery nurses 
work together, the differences in their roles disappear to a large 
extent, which made the differences in pay, hours and conditions 
between the two groups appear more acute. A separate section in 
this report examines this issue, since it seemed, from all our visits, 
quite clear that any substantial advance towards providing a fully 
integrated service of care and education for the under fives must 
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depend largely on a revision of the divisions between under fives 
workers. 

Nursery Centres and the Local Community 

The Working Party were further greatly impressed by the striking 
developments taking place in all the nursery centres in their work 
for their local communities. The centres were concerned not just to 
provide a service for under fives, but also to involve the parents in 
their work, mainly by providing facilities within the centre for them. 
At Dorothy Gardner, a room was specially provided for a mother 
and toddler club, and in co-operation with the education authority, 
several classes in dressmaking, cookery, carpentry were successfully 
being established for the parents of the children attending the 
centre. The aim was to draw the parents in, to involve them in the 
centre, and also to give them facilities and opportunities of their own 
which otherwise would not be available to them. At Dorothy 
Gardner the staff believed this link they were developing with their 
local community was a vital part of their work and contributed 
greatly to the success of the centre and the identification of the 
parents with the centre, and the Working Party certainly felt this was 
a significant development. 

The Work which the Hillfields Nursery Centre has been developing 
within the local community takes a different form from the Dorothy 
Gardner activities, in order to meet a rather different set of local 
needs, but has nevertheless the same objectives. At Hillfields there 
is a parents’ room which mothers use freely for social gatherings and 
which provides a very valuable support for many of them. Mothers 
also help in a fairly limited way within the centre itself. In addition, 
the community education centre in the area has established close 
links between the wider community and the Nursery Centre by 
developing additional facilities for pre-school children in close 
association with the work of Hillfields Centre itself. Four playgroup 
“annexes” have been set up in local church halls and in schools, for 
older children from the Hillfields Centre waiting list. The annexes 
are run by the mothers, under the general direction of the Principal 
of the Nursery Centre and the community education officer, and 
their activities are co-ordinated by a trained teacher, who has been 
appointed and is paid by the local education authority for this 
purpose. The teacher is responsible for the day to day work in the 
groups and for holding the necessary training courses for those 
mothers who run the annexe playgroups. The annexes were founded 
with funds from a Dutch Foundation (the Van Leer Foundation), 
which also provides funds for an extension to this scheme, 
consisting of 20 mother and toddler groups held in local primary 
schools. A further four annexes are also planned. A small charge is 
made for children attending the playgroups, but this is waived in 
cases of hardship. 
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2.113 In discussing the scheme, both with the Principal of Hillfields 

Centre and with the Community Education Officer, it was clear that 
there were many advantages for the community life of the area. Not 
only were badly needed facilities opened for the first time for under 
fives, but mothers who had quite serious social hardships were 
involved in training courses and in the development of these 
facilities. Several of the mothers had in fact gone on to attend a 
course at the local college, and it was intended that eventually all of 
the twelve playgroup workers would attend this course. The annexes 
and the mother and toddler groups were involving the substantial 
local Asian community as well, in a quite new way for the area. It 
seemed to the Working Party that this example of the way in which 
one nursery centre could become a catalyst for widespread 
developments in areas of high social need was one of the major and 
most encouraging aspects of the whole concept of nursery centres. 
At Hillfields, clearly much of this exciting work was due to the 
existence, imagination, and drive of the Community Education 
Officer, but the Working Party are in no doubt that this type of 
‘outreach’ into the community, which both involves local people and 
helps meet their needs, should be built into the work of all nursery 
centres. The Working Party also felt that the type of playgroup 
activity outlined here, organised and directed by local education 
authority and teachers, has important lessons for playgroups. This 
aspect is discussed in another section of this report where we deal 
with nursery education and playgroups. The Working Party are also 
convinced that the type and extent of the work being carried out by 
the nursery centres within their local communities must be taken 
into account in any assessment of the costs of providing such centres 
on a wider scale. This is mentioned in more detail below. 

2.114 The provision of an integrated service for pre-school children has 

probably been most extensively developed at the Thomas Coram 
Centre which, since it has a substantial part of its funding from an 
independent foundation, has been enabled to be more innovative in 
a number of areas. The Centre aims to provide a comprehensive 
range of services for pre-school children and their families living 
within a defined catchment area. These services now include 
integrated care and education for children below five; a child health 
clinic; a social work service; a toy library; and a mothers and babies 
group. The centre is concerned to integrate and co-ordinate the 

efforts of all those concerned with the upbringing of young children; 

* 

parents, teachers, nursery nurses, health visitors, doctors, social 
workers. One of the crucial innovations at the Thomas Coram 
Centre has been the recognition of the need to co-ordinate not only 
care and education facilities for pre-school children, but equally 
important, to co-ordinate child health and welfare services as well. 
A child health clinic for the area is held on the premises and the 
paediatric services work very closely with the Centre. This aspect of 
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the welfare needs of pre-school children has also been developed to 
some extent at the Dorothy Gardner Centre, following the example 
of Thomas Coram. The Working Party were greatly impressed at the 
recognition that the function of nursery centres is to provide a totally 
comprehensive service for its area, including every aspect of the 
health, welfare, education and emotional needs of children and their 
parents. We are convinced that this conception must form the basis of 
policy decisions concerning pre-school children. 

2.115 From all the visits which we have made, the Working Party have 
been clearly impressed by the standard of the services provided for 
the very young in the combined nursery centres. We have frankly 
stated some of the organisational problems involved, not in a spirit 
of criticism but because we are well aware that these centres are 
seen very much as experimental and close attention will be paid to 
the problems they face. We do not believe for one moment that these 
problems are insuperable, and in any case, most of the centres are so 
new and are involving all the staff in such different working 
conditions, that some early difficulties are inevitable. In spite of 
these we believe that in the interests of children, centres which 
combine full day care and education and which seek also to include 
health services for pre-school children must provide the basis for a 
programme for the under fives. Anything less than this must in our 
view be an acceptance of second best, because nowhere have we seen 
or heard of any other provision which so closely matches the needs 
of both parents and children. 

Costs of Nursery Centres 

2.116 Clearly the cost of specially designed nursery centres can be 

considerable. While there are substantial capital sums involved, 
nevertheless, as we have stated, all these centres are more than just 
nursery centres for the under fives. All of them are reaching out into 
their communities to provide in one way or another for local 
educational, recreational and social needs. On this basis, the capital 
costs already look much smaller, and if parents become more closely 
involved in the work with and for children as we have suggested, we 
believe these centres will become very important agents for change, 
for caring and for community involvement. However, even where 
large scale expansion of purpose-built nursery centres into other 
areas is envisaged as difficult for financial reasons, the Colville 
example can yet give more hope. This Centre, formed as part of a 
very large old house, cost only £43,000 to convert and equip, less 
than one-third of the cost of the other centres we visited. This does 
not seem to us an exhorbitant sum for a centre of the calibre of 
Colville and it must surely be realistic to urge a programme for the 
underfives which aims for many more such centres, particularly in 
inner urban areas. 
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Other Experimental Schemes 

2.117 While the Working Party were not able to visit all the combined 

nursery centres, we have been fortunate to receive quite detailed 
information of other experimental schemes being developed in 
some areas, and have been encouraged to hear of increasing 
numbers of innovative projects which recognise the need to plan for 
integration of services in a variety of ways. One such innovation is 
the joint nursery school and parent/child centre built as the Comet 
Workshop by the Inner London Education Authority in East 
London. The nursery school provides both part-time and full-time 
education for 3-5 year olds and there is a very successful adults’ 
workshop which aims to give parents the opportunity to use and 
develop their own interests and at the same time to become 
involved in the work of the nursery school. A small shop and 
library are also included, and a toy library. From all the evidence 
we have received, it seems increasingly clear that more local 
authorities and groups are coming to recognise the need to provide 
for community involvement and a variety of services in centres 
which were once planned for only one function. This we welcome 
and hope it will prove the beginning of a widespread development 
of co-ordinated services. 

COMMUNITY NURSERIES 

2.118 In discussing experimental day care provision, the Working 

Party have been impressed not only by the nursery centres, but also 
by the development of a number of other experimental community 
nurseries receiving varying degrees of financial support from local 
authorities. The Working Party know of six such nurseries and 
have visited one, the Children’s Community Centre, at Dartmouth 
Park Hill in North London. While the community nurseries which 
now exist, /differ in many ways from one another, they have in 
common the fact that they have all been set up by parents and other 
local people to serve an immediate surrounding neighbourhood. 
All are in ordinary houses, usually in inner urban areas, and most 
take children from 2 to 5 years. They are managed jointly by the 
parents and workers and the staffing of the nurseries is more varied 
than in conventional nurseries. While some have fully paid staff, 
others have a mixture of paid and voluntary staff. The Dartmouth 
Park Hill Children’s Community Centre is probably fairly typical 
of other such schemes. The centre was opened in 1972 in a house 
which Camden Council were planning to pull down as part of a 
housing development plan, and for which they gave a grant of 
£5,000 for converting the house for short term use as a community 
nursery. The house is still there and the parents and staff at the 
Centre are trying to negotiate for new and larger premises once the 
demolition takes place. While the council provides some grant aid, 
of about £3-4,000 a year, the Centre has a severe shortage of funds, 
and one of the main problems is finding ways of increasing the 
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funding arrangements. For this reason only two members of staff 
are paid wages (one is employed full-time on a play-leader’s salary 
scale),iand the rest of the staffing is by parents on a rota basis. It is 
clear to the Working Party that the community nurseries could 
make a very useful contribution towards the future development of 
pre-school services, particularly in their experimental approach 
towards activities with the children and ways of organising a 
nursery centre. It is refreshing also to see the way that traditional 
attitudes towards parents can be broken down once the parents 
themselves are involved in the policy of the centres. However, the 
major problem of Dartmouth Park Hill and other ventures is this 
severe lack of funds, so that at present centres relying on voluntary 
labour must largely exclude all working parents. The Working 
Party suggest that local authorities might take a more positively 
helpful approach towards experimental community nurseries and 
wherever feasible, provide a higher level ot funding and suitable 
premises in converted houses. It is, in the Working Party’s view, 
valuable for the community as a whole to provide experimental 
centres where new ideas towards child rearing can be developed. 

Table 9 Nursery Centres set up wholly or partly 
with funds from the Urban Aid Programme 

40 education places 
10 family care places 
60 education places 
20 day care places 
60 education places 
40 day care places 
86 joint education and care places 
45 education places 
15 day care places 

50 joint day care and education places 
45 education places 
15 day care places 
100 education and day care places 

(Due to open November 1977) 

Woodlands Park (Haringey, 100 education and day care places 
London) 

Nursery Centres set up wholly or in part with 
Funds from Charitable Trusts 

Colville (West London) 50 education and day care places 

Dorothy Gardner (Paddington, 55 education and day care places 

London) 

Thomas Coram (Central London) 70 education and day care places 

N.B. The current costs of all these centres are now covered by the 
local authorities, with the exception of the Thomas Coram 
Children’s Centre which is partly funded by charitable trust. 


Brunshaw (Burnley) 

Garmesley (Derbyshire) 

Hartcliffe (Bristol) 

Hillfields (Coventry) 
Kirkby in Ashfield (Notts) 

f 

Ordsall (Salford) 

Sutton in Ashfield (Notts) 

Westway (West London) 
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FAMILY DAY CENTRES 

1.119 In a few areas family day centres have been set up, with the aim of 
providing a range of support services for parents and young children 
in the community. These are at the moment, largely an experimental - 
provision, with three centres now established in the London Borough 
of Camden and some other local authorities actively considering 
setting up centres, e.g. in the London Borough of Harrow, in 
Stockport and in Merton. The three centres in Camden have been 
established for some time and they vary one from another in their 
services, although all are open for a full working day from 8.30 a.m. 
to 6pm. Their main aim is to provide young children and their 
parents with a secure setting where parents can meet with others and 
can develop relationships with the staff. The centres can also 
provide play facilities for the children and their older brothers and 
sisters during the school holidays. In Camden, the social services 
department set up these centres with the intention of extending the 
type of care and service provided in a traditional day nursery. All 
the children and parents attending are from severely socially 
deprived backgrounds, and a large proportion are single parent 
families. Through the close working and co-operation between 
staff and parents it is hoped that the centres will help to build up the 
security and confidence of parents and children. The Working Party 
visited one of these centres, the Langtry Road Centre in Camden, 
and were impressed by the enthusiasm and commitment of the 
staff for their work and with their genuine concern and involvement 
in the lives of all those using the centre. A high proportion of 
parents spend long periods in the centre with their children, and they 
become closely involved with the centre’s activities. It is clear that 
the family day centres differ greatly from all other forms of day care 
provision we have examined, in that their role is not just too provide 
care for children, but to be concerned with the whole family; in the 
words of staff at the Langtry Centre: 

“to do all we are able to prevent the perpetuation of deprivation 
in the families with which we are directly involved; and to 
provide a situation where children and parents in need may be 
enabled to get themselves out of a situation where they have to 
depend on social service care.” 

1.120 The experimental nature of the family day centres is illustrated in 
the type of staff employed. In all the Camden centres there is an 
emphasis on recruiting equal numbers of male and female staff and 
they are also recruited not only from among the traditional groups 
working with children under five, but from a far wider range of 
workers. Staff are employed on local authority worker salary scales 
and thus there has been an entirely successful breaking down of the 
divisions between nursery nurses and nursery teachers, which we 
have referred to in other forms of provision for the under fives. This 
intermingling of staff from various disciplines has enabled a fully 
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co-ordinated programme to be developed in the centres, with no 
division between “care” and “education”. In this respect we feel the 
work of the centres has much to offer as examples of ways in which 
traditional unhelpful divisions can be eliminated. At the same time, 
the Langtry Road Family Care Centre has attempted to recruit as 
trainee staff a number of parents with no previous childcare 
qualification and to devise a training programme for them. 
Difficulties have inevitably been encountered in finding inservice 
training courses, and the Langtry Centre staff are so far very 
disappointed at the problems they are facing in bringing about this 
very imaginative development. The Working Party welcome the 
efforts they have so far made and feel that this is one more example 
of the need for a radical reappraisal of training courses and the 
structure of training for under fives workers. We refer again to this 
in a subsequent section of this report. 

2.121 One further aspect of the family day centres impressed the Working 

Party, in that the relationships between staff and parents were close 
and co-operative. The staff have an entirely sympathetic and 
supportive attitude towards parents using the centre. There was, for 
example, every encouragment for parents to spend much time in the 
centre, but where parents were working or unable to take part, no 
pressure was exerted on them to do so. The Working Party were 
also encouraged at the way in which staff at Langtry Road Centre 
were concerned to discuss among themselves the nature of the work 
they were doing and were open to new ideas and approaches 
towards family day care. It seems indeed that the Borough of 
Camden are happy with the way in which services are being 
developed in their three existing family day centres and are hoping 
to be able to extend this form of service into other areas of the 
Borough. The Working Party believe there is great value in extending 
this type of experimental*provision, which we view largely as a 
variation of the nursery centres previously described. 

MOTHER AND TODDLER GROUPS 

2.122 In the past few years there has been a rapid growth in Mother and 

Toddler Groups, which do not provide day care but which do give 
opportunities for mothers with very young children to meet together 
and for the children to play. Groups may be provided by local 
authorities or voluntary bodies; they are sometimes an extension of 
the mothers’ clubs run by health visitors, and sometimes they are 
attached to playgroups or to nursery school classes. Groups vary in 
size and in the numbers of mothers and children they cater for. 
Some are well organised with good facilities and give opportunities 
not only for mothers who may be isolated to meet and for small 
children to play together, perhaps for the first time, but are also 
valuable for enabling health visitors to keep in close touch with 
young families or for primary schools to develop a service for their 
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local community. In some areas, however, the groups seem more 
like ‘drop-in’ centres where a large number of mothers come and go 
in a very unstructured setting. The Working Party believe there is a 
need to provide more mother and toddler groups and we would 
particularly welcome the development of groups attached to primary 
and nursery schools and to health visitors. We believe that in the first 
case, this would help in the development of community links and 
involvement in infant and nursery education and, in the second, 
would assist health visitors to maintain links with young families so 
that any problems they have may be more easily identified and dealt 
with. 

Extended Care at the End of the School Day and 
School Holiday Schemes 

2.123 Our concern in this section of the report has been to examine the 

various provisions for the care and education of pre-school 
children, to make some assessment of the quality of the service 
which each provides and the usefulness of these services for 
working parents. We cannot leave the subject here, however, 
without mentioning one further area of need — and that is, a service 
to provide extended care for the young school children of working 
parents at the end of the school day and during the school holidays. 
Often when children start school, working parents find the 
organisation of their work and family commitments just as difficult 
as in the first years of their children’s life. We suggest that there is a 
need to make provision within schools to help working parents and 
their children, and that this might be done by employing non¬ 
teaching auxiliary staff to take care of the children in a restful 
atmosphere for one or two hours a day. In school holidays, local 
authorities should provide play schemes on school premises which 
children can attend under supervision of playleaders and auxiliary 
helpers. In some areas such schemes have been introduced by local 
authorities,and in other voluntary schemes have been set up with the 
co-operation of local authorities in making school premises 
available. We believe these schemes should be provided throughout the 
country. 
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Section 3 

Training and Conditions of Employment of 
“Underfives Workers” 


3.1 In discussing the need for a unified, comprehensive pre-school 
service we have constantly been made aware of the problems 
created by, on the one hand, the traditional divisions between the 
two main occupations working with the under fives — the nursery 
teachers and the nursery nurses, now known as nursery officers and 
nursery assistants, and, on the other, by the lack of any serious 

training for other under fives workers — the childminders and 
playgroup workers. 

3.2 Nursery teachers are trained through a three-year course at a 
College of Education or a one-year post graduate course and are 
employed by local education authorities to work in nursery schools 
and classes. They need a minimum of 5 ‘O’ levels and/or two ‘A’ 
level passes before being accepted onto the teacher training course 
and will normally start their training for nursery and primary 
teaching qualification at the age of 18 years. Government policy is 
now to achieve an all-graduate teaching profession. Their salary 
scale is Burnham Scale 1 ,* and they will work the normal school day 
and school year. They have the opportunity to progress within the 
teaching profession to become a head teacher of a nursery school, or 
to move over to teach older children. Nursery officers and assistants 
are trained mainly in colleges of further education and technical 
colleges through a two-year course run under the auspices of the 
National Nursery Examination Board, to include both theoretical 
and practical training. Other qualifications are also 
acceptable, including a registered nursing qualification. They are 
employed by social services departments in day and residential 
nurseries, and they also work as health service employees in 
hospitals, and as local education authority employees in nursery 
schools and classes and in infant classes in primary schools. Their 
salary scales are £2293-£3140.55 for qualified staff, known as 
nursery officers, working in day nurseries, with unqualified staff 
known as nursery assistants being paid £2008-£2482. In day 
nurseries, staff work a 40 hour week and the hours of work will be 
arranged usually on a shift basis to cover the hours from 7.30 or 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. For staff working in nursery schools and classes, who 

* Burnham Scale is currently £2,253 (plus supplements amounting to £444) 

to £3,744 (plus supplements of £444). 
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work a 321/2 hour week and a normal school year, qualified nursery 
assistants are paid on a scale starting at £2050 and rising to £2563, 
while unqualified assistants are paid on a scale £1657-£2008. The 
majority of nursery staffs are accepted for training at the age of 16 
or 17 years. While there is no formal academic qualification 
required for entrants to NNEB courses, well over half the students 
will have two or more ‘O’ levels or equivalent and more than 26 per 
cent will have four or more ‘O’ levels. A small proportion of mature 
students are enrolled on NNEB courses and there has been a 
shortened course of one year for mature students, which is, 
however, to be phased out. 

3.3 The career prospects for nursery staffs are more restricted than 
those of nursery teachers since they can only progress to become 
head of a day nursery but cannot move into any other profession 
where their qualifications will be accepted as adequate. It is, for 
example, very difficult for a nursery officer, even after years of 
experience in day nurseries or nursery classes, to convert her 
qualification into a teaching qualification. There is no “bridging” or 
“in service” training course which would allow her to do so, so that 
no career change is possible for nursery assistants in schools. 
Occasionally a trained and experienced nursery officer will be able 
to enter a teacher training course. Her NNEB qualification, 
however, does not even equip her to teach other nursery staffs on 
NNEB courses. There is now an experimental advanced course for 
NNEB trained nursery officers at one college, but even this new 
course does not aim at expanding their career choice. 

3.4 The origins of this rigid division between nursery staffs and nursery 
teachers lie in the division of pre-school services, originally between 
health and education departments and now between social services 
and education departments. The traditional concern of day nurseries 
with health and care has meant that nursery officers’ training 
concentrates mainly on these aspects of children’s needs, while 
largely failing to place enough emphasis on children’s cognitive and 
educational development; although recently more attention is being 
paid to this. At the same time, the teaching qualifications have 
always concentrated on cognitive development, tending to leave the 
emotional and ‘caring’ needs of the children attending nursery 
classes to the nursery assistants. These divisions in training seem to 
the Working Party to be artificial and to have had serious adverse 
effects both on the nature of the different provisions available in day 
nurseries and in nursery education and on the relative status and 
conditions of employment of the two respective occupations. 

3.5 We have already noted the difficulties which arise in the existing 
joint nursery centres from this division in the staff, and which have 
hindered the development of fully integrated nursery provision. In 
visting the centres it has seemed to us that the work of the nursery 
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officers and assistants is undervalued in status and conditions in 
comparison with nursery teachers. At the same time, we have also 
felt that the actual work performed by the two groups, at least in the 
nursery centres, does not differ so substantially as to make a full 
integration of their roles an impossible objective. Indeed we believe 
that the future success of joint nursery centres, on which we have 
based our major recommendations for a future service for the 
under fives, depends very largely on eliminating these divisions both 
in relation to the work which both types of staff do with the children 
and in relation to their status, terms and conditions of employment. 
So long as we have two bodies of staff, trained differently, paid 
differently, with widely different hours and holidays, the 
development of a fully integrated service for pre-school children 
will remain difficult to achieve. 

Integrated Training and Conditions of Employment 
for Nursery Staffs 

3.6 We believe, therefore, that moves should be made to integrate both 
the training and the service conditions of the two occupational 
groups. Ideally an integrated pre-school service requires a parallel 
integration of the role and work of nursery teachers and nursery- 
nurses and we would strongly recommend that a body outside the two 
occupations — the Council for National Academic A wards together 
with the Local Government Training Board — should, as a matter of 
urgency and in consultation with the relevant unions and examining 
bodies, look into ways in which new joint courses for the occupations 
can be organised. We are aware that a great deal of discussion and 
experimentation would be necessary before satisfactory joint 
courses could be fully established, but we are convinced that this 
suggestion is not itself unrealistic and that a number of colleges 
would be able to take paft in experimental piloting of new courses. 
Our own suggestions would be that an entirely new basic training 
course should be devised, including both theoretical and practical 
elements for all intending under fives workers, with further in- 
service or additional courses as required. It is essential that 
whatever form of training is adopted, it should remain as flexible as 
possible to allow students with different basic qualifications and at 
different ages to enter training. The main point, therefore, is that 
some form of training should now be devised to integrate the 
nursery officer and nursery teacher qualifications, with the aim of 
forming a single profession to work in the nursery centres which 
we have advocated as the focus and hub of a reconstituted and 
expanded under fives service. 

3.7 Equal with the need for integrated training is, of course, the need to 
devise integrated terms and conditions of employment for nursery 
nurses and nursery teachers. On this we would suggest that 
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discussions should take place between the relevant unions and 
employing authorities to form a new joint salary scale and common 
conditions of employment. 


Payment of Trainee Nursery Staffs 

3.8 These recommendations for integrated training for nursery staff 
have clear implications for grants payable to students in training. 
At present only intending teachers receive mandatory local 
education authority awards, while students following courses which 
qualify them to be employed as nursery officers and assistants are 
eligible only for discretionary awards. In the past it was customary 
for all student nursery officers to receive training while being 
employed by a local authority. However, the NNEB fairly recently 
altered the nursery officers’ training courses from a pattern of 2 
days a week in college and 3 days training on the job, to a new 
system of 3 days in college and only 2 days on the job training and 
this has had serious consequences for trainee nursery staffs. The 
previous system, where they were almost universally employed by 
local authorities as trainees, guaranteed them a wage during 
training and a job after qualifying. Now, however, fewer and fewer 
trainees are employed in this way and are eligible only for 
discretionary grants. Increasingly, students training as nursery 
officers are studying with no grant aid or income. The unions 
negotiating for nursery officers are still pursuing this issue and we 
firmly believe that trainee nursery staff should continue to be regarded 
as employees in training and not as students. Ultimately, if integrated 
training is introduced, a review of the grant status of nursery staff 
trainees will have to be undertaken. 


Interim Measures 

3.9 While our other recommendations cannot, of course, be achieved 
overnight, and will inevitably require much detailed discussion, we 
are nevertheless convinced that a start must be made in moving 
towards the fully integrated profession we believe to be necessary. 
We suggest too that some immediate steps could be taken to begin 
this process. In the first place, it should be possible to make some 
provision which would allow trained nursery officers and assistants 
who have had some substantial experience in working in day 
nurseries or in nursery education, but who do not have the 
traditional academic qualifications usually demanded for teacher 
trainees, to be accepted on to courses to convert their qualification 
into a teacher training qualification. This would allow them to 
develop their own career prospects. This might be achieved by 
trained and experienced nursery officers and assistants taking a 
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special “conversion” course, or by allowing them to take perhaps 
the two final years of a nursery teacher training course. At present, 
with the closure of a number of training colleges, there would 
certainly be the capacity to use some colleges for such work. At the 
same time also, we believe that nursery teachers working in joint 
centres should have their training supplemented by study and 
experience of child development from 0-3. As an interim measure, 
this would at least provide nursery staff with enlarged career 
opportunities. 

3.10 We believe also that while longer term discussions and negotiations 
are taking place between unions, employers and training authorities 
concerning the development of an integrated occupation, more 
immediate moves should be made to integrate training and 
employment conditions of workers in the joint nursery centres. We are 
convinced that the success of these centres depends on this 
integration of staff, and we believe this could be achieved on the 
training side by the provision of in-service training for both groups 
to give each the aspects of work with under fives which their 
previous training has not yet covered. Equality in terms and 
conditions ought also to be negotiated for staff working in these 
centres, with the intention of extending any agreement jointly 
covering their staff to all new centres which we hope will be set up 
in the future. 

3.11 One further point we wish to make in relation to the staffing of an 
under fives service is the need to recruit a greater number of mature 
workers and also more men into this area of work. The Working 
Party feel that a single career structure for under fives workers 
would help in this respect, since the relatively low status and pay 
suffered by nursery officers and assistants would be eliminated by 
their integration with nursery teachers who, of course, enjoy better 
status and pay. It is our view that active steps should be taken to 
encourage more mature staff to become trained nursery officers or 
nursery teachers by providing special courses, particularly for those 
who have had considerable practical experience in working with very 
young children either as childminders or as playgroup workers. It is a 
disappointment in this respect that the NNEB are discontinuing 
their special shortened course for mature students. For such 
potential trainees we believe it would be appropriate to relax any 
formal academic entry qualifications, taking their practical 
experience as a qualification in itself. 

3.12 All these suggestions will necessarily require close co-ordination 
and co-operation between unions, employers and training bodies 
and will ultimately require the formation of a validating authority 
such as the CNAA, jointly with the Local Government Training 
Board, for a joint training programme. The Working Party believe 
that this is an essential development. We do not accept that the 
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present organisational framework of training is adequate to deal 
with the developments we are recommending. In our view this 
applies particularly to the National Nursery Examination Board 
which is at present responsible for validating courses for nursery 
nurses’ training. The Board, however, is a completely independent 
organisation, responsible to no-one for its policy, with a 
membership determined solely by itself and excluding unions 
representing nursery nurses. It is financed almost entirely from the 
examination fees of students taking the NNEB qualifications. The 
Board has no statutory functions, is not responsible to any Minister, 
and the only check on its activities is through assessors from the 
DES and DHSS who determine whether NNEB courses are of a 
satisfactory standard. The DES and DHSS do not liaise with the 
NNEB concerning the numbers of trained nursery officers and 
assistants which the state services require, so that the NNEB 
exercise no forward planning of manpower needs and may indeed 
validate as many courses at colleges as it alone sees fit, although we 
recognise that there are restrictions in the number of places 
available. At present this lack of any directed policy is resulting in 
increasing numbers of newly trained nursery staff being unable to 
get jobs in the local authority day nursery and nursery education 
sector. The Working Party cannot believe that a body constituted on 
the basis of the present NNEB is appropriate to develop the new 
approach to training which we are advocating. The NNEB has 
indicated opposition to the idea of any moves towards integrated 
training on the grounds that nursery staff are on the whole not 
capable of the academic study which would be needed. The Working 
Party find this approach disturbing and are sure that it must be a 
significant factor contributing to the continued low status of nursery 
officers. We feel sure that the CNAA would prove more responsive 
to the need for integrated training and we must stress the need for 
unions to be closely involved in all discussions and represented on 
all bodies concerned with training issues. 

Training for Childminders and Playgroup 
Workers 

3.13 Concerning childminders and playgroup workers, we have in 
earlier sections of this report stated our strongly held view that 
proper training courses should be developed. We do not believe that 
short discussion sessions are adequate for this purpose since we 
believe that quite substantial training must be provided in all aspects 
of child development and children’s emotional needs. Some start has 
been made by some local authorities seeking to set up training for 
childminders but much more needs to be done and this we have 
discussed in the preceding section on childminders. 

3.14 We believe that training for childminders should be devised on a 
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similar basis to that of the other under fives workers, since as we 
have already argued, it is essential to raise the status and 
competence of childminders so that they become integrated as part 
of the professional team of under fives workers. This would require 
a training course consisting of both practical and theoretical 
elements of childcare and child development, and moreover, a 
substantial period of training. We suggest that such courses could be 
developed in polytechnics and technical colleges, particularly those 
with experience in training nursery staff. In addition, any 
courses for childminders must include adequate emphasis on child 
development, including the cognitive development and educational 
needs of children under five. Childminders’ training could also, as 
we suggest later in the report, be carried out at the nursery centres 
and this would, in our opinion, be a most appropriate development, 
since we envisage that once childminders have been trained, they 
should be attached, as salaried underfives workers, to a nursery 
centre which would provide them with support and servicing in their 
work with children. 

3.15 At the same time we also strongly recommend the provision of 
properly accredited training for all playgroup workers. It has already 
been noted that there are at present no requirements for playgroup 
workers to receive training, and that although some courses are 
provided by the Pre-School Playgroups Association for playgroup 
leaders, by no means all leaders will have attended a course. In 
addition, we believe there is an urgent need for playgroup workers’ 
courses to be provided on a more structured basis since the present 
courses are not accredited by any publicly accountable agency. Once 
again, this could be undertaken by colleges and by nursery centres 
and the content and duration of courses should be properly 
supervised and monitored. #Ve believe that the work of playgroups 
would be immeasurably improved if the professional workers with 
under fives were involved in devising training for the playgroup 
workers. We cannot accept the view that training is not needed for 
the voluntary movement — indeed, we can see no way in which 
standards can be improved without some form of training for all 
playgroup workers. We would therefore recommend that such 
training courses should be developed in nursery centres and schools, 
using the skills of nursery teachers and almost certainly involving 
the employment of additional teachers both to devise courses and be 
involved in the training of playgroup workers. 

3.16 All the suggestions we have made concerning the training and 
conditions of workers with pre-school children are intended to 
provide the basis for developing an integrated team of under fives 
workers, since we believe that it is only on this basis that uniformly 
high standards of care can be assured and that an improved status 
and adequate terms and conditions of employment can be achieved 
for the workers themselves. Time and again throughout this report 
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we have seen that the only profession working with children under 
five at present accorded respect and recognition is the teaching 
profession. We attribute the lack of status and poor pay and 
conditions of other nursery workers and of minders to the low 
regard in which child rearing is held. We cannot condone any 
continuation of these conditions and must condemn the attitudes 
which lie behind them, not least because such attitudes imply a low 
regard for children themselves. If we need a good service for our 
children, we must accord respect and recognition to those working 
with children, and in our view this can only be achieved by a radical 
review both of training and of service conditions along the lines 
suggested above. 
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Section 4 

Organisation of Underfives Services 

4.1 Throughout this report we have seen how the division in 
responsibility for underfives services between the Department of 
Education and Science and the Department of Health and Social 
Security at national level, and between local education authorities 
and social services departments at local level creates serious 
problems, both in the formulation of a unified policy for the 
under fives and in the co-ordination of existing facilities. The 
artificial distinction between day care and pre-school education 
which is perpetuated by this divided responsibility has resulted in 
services which have different objectives, are intended to meet the 
needs of different groups of young children and are staffed by 
different professions. We have argued at length that the divisions in 
these services are not in the best interests of young children or of 
their parents, particularly when both parents are working, and that 
they also result in wide differences in the status, training and service 
conditions of the different professional groups working with the 
under fives. 

4.2 The division between day care and education has a long history, 
dating back at least to the end of the first war, when a distinction 
between a child’s health and physical requirements and his 

educational and social needs had unfortunately been made, and these 
two areas had become the interest of two quite separate groups of 
people — the medical and Aursing profession on the one hand and 
the educationalists on the other. During the second world war, force 
of circumstances helped to erode these distinctions and there was 
considerable co-ordination between the Health, Education and 
Labour Ministries. The Board of Education created a division on 
Care of the Underfives to advise the Ministry of Health on the 
education side of day nurseries, and the Ministry of Labour advised 
where nurseries should be set up. After the war, however, co¬ 
ordination broke down, and while the need for both day nurseries 
and nursery schools was recognised, the division between them was 
embodied in law.* The 1944 Education Act reaffirmed nursery 
education as part of the education service, while the 1946 National 
Health Service Act laid down the legislative basis for the provision 
of day nurseries. At that time also the views and assumptions which 
have formed the basis of pre-school provision of the present day 


*Tizard, Moss and Perry “All our Children”, 1976 
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were formulated. In 1945, the Ministry of Health made it clear that it 
disapproved of day care in nurseries except in exceptional 
circumstances. In a circular issued in 1945 it was stated that: 

“...the right policy to pursue would be positively to discourage 
mothers of children under two from going out to work: to make 
provision for children between two and five by way of nursery 
schools and nursery classes; and to regard day nurseries and 
daily guardians as supplements to meet the special needs (where 
these exist and cannot be met within the hours, age, range and 
organisation of nursery schools and nursery classes) of children 
whose mothers are constrained by individual circumstances to 
go out to work or whose home conditions are in themselves 
unsatisfactory from the health point of view or whose mothers 
are incapable for some good reason of undertaking the full care 
of their children.” 

4.3 It is as a result of this philosophy that day nurseries have been 
provided only for those described as “social priority” cases and that 
day nursery provision has tended to concentrate on the health and 
care aspects of looking after small children, without placing enough 
emphasis on their cognitive development — which we broadly 
describe as the “educational” side. One of the most unfortunate 
results has been that, as we have already seen, we have developed a 
service of day care only for the disadvantaged and that as a result 
the status of that service and of those working in it has been poorly 
regarded. At the same time pre-school education has been seen in 
an entirely separate context, so that it contains none of the 
traditional elements of day care and is consequently organised in a 
way which makes it extremely difficult for working parents to send 
their children to nursery schools and classes. This separation, far 
from being eroded in recent years, was reinforced in the late 1960s 
by the two major reports concerned with services for pre-school 
children. The Plowden report on primary schools and nursery 
education argued strongly in 1967 that all children could gain 
greatly from nursery education and the principle of nursery 
education on demand was established. Although this objective 
seems to be receding as a result of cuts in educational spending, it is 
now generally accepted as a desirable principle. The field of day 
care was still looked at quite separately, however. The 1968 
Seebohm report on local authority social services, which maintained 
that fragmentation and lack of co-ordinated policy for services for 
pre-school children had a disastrous effect on these services, 
nevertheless ultimately recommended a continuation in the existing 
organisational framework in both provision and staff training. 
Seebohm recommended an expansion of day nursery places, but no 
mention was made of any educational services within day nurseries. 
This report also upheld the provision of day care only for children 
in “priority” categories — defined as “children: with only one 
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parent: in temporary need of care due to the mother’s illness; whose 
mothers are unable to look after them adequately because they are 
incapable of giving young children the care they need; for whom day 
care might prevent the breakdown of the mother or the breaking up 
of the family; whose home conditions constitute a hazard to their 
health and welfare; whose health and welfare are seriously affected 
by a lack of opportunity to play with others.” Old attitudes die hard 
and it seems as though attitudes towards young children and their 
families have not changed much in official Government thinking for 
well over thirty years. 

4.4 This then was the basis on which separate policies for the education 
and day care of pre-school children have been developed and the 
reason why there has been no single clear statement on what 
Government policy is as a whole in this area. The divisions between 
social service and education department areas of responsibility for 
pre-school children have also had seriously adverse effects on the 
non-institutional and private provisions of the under fives. Both 
childminders and pre-school playgroups are regulated (where the 
regulations are enforced) by the social services departments, and 
again as in the case of the day nurseries, there has been no 
development of any educational content in the services they provide. 
Local education authorities have no responsibility towards them and 
can exercise no control over their activities. We have already stated 
our views that this is far from satisfactory, particularly in the case of 
playgroups, and inevitably results in services in the private childcare 
market which do not meet the best interests of young children. 

Co-ordination of Under Fives Services 
Official Policies 

4.5 Recognition of the many problems caused by a divided service has 
been growing in recent years, especially since the reorganisation of 
local government in 1973. There is now more awareness of the need 
to co-ordinate the provision of under fives services both at local and 
at national level. At national level, a DES/DHSS interdepartmental 
consultative group for the underfives meets every three months, and 
in March, 1976, the two Ministries issued a joint circular to local 
authorities encouraging the development of local co-ordinating 
machinery. A number of authorities were by then seeking to 
establish some moves towards a common policy for the under fives 
and the joint circular aimed to reinforce these efforts and encourage 
improved co-ordination. It was suggested that ways should be found 
in which the various local authority departments and agencies 
concerned with underfives could exchange information, discuss 
problems and develop consultation concerning arrangements for the 
planning and allocation of resources. The circular provided 
examples of areas which had set up standing committees and formal 
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panels or liaison committees made up of members from the main 
social services and education committees in order to co-ordinate all 
underfives provision, to discuss the allocation of resources and to 
consider the standards applicable to the registration of 
childminders, playgroups and private day nurseries. Other less 
formal arrangements for co-ordination were also cited, as was the 
example of one authority which had set up a working party on the 
provision of services for the under fives in its area; and other 
authorities which had appointed an adviser on nursery education 
and playgroups. Little detailed information is available concerning 
the results of the circular and the extent to which greater co¬ 
ordination and more unified policies are being developed at local 
level. It is probably the case that more co-ordination of the type 
suggested in the joint circular is now taking place and it is known 
that in many areas some degree of integration is occurring with, for 
example, mother and toddler clubs attached to infant and primary 
schools and to health visitors. Other examples are found in a few 
authorities which are trying in a small way to integrate childminding 
into the social services and day nursery provisions; and of course, 
we have already noted that some areas are trying to integrate the 
provision of nursery education and playgroups. In making these 
recommendations for co-ordination of services, however, the DES 
and DHSS did not allocate any additional funds to the local 
authorities for any of these developments, so that authorities must 
inevitably find it difficult to initiate any radical alterations in their 
present methods of working. 

Need for more Positive Action 

4.6 While these developments are welcome as moves in the right 
direction, they are piecemeal and haphazard and they still leave 
unsolved many of the major problems of organisational division of 
services for pre-school children. The most outstanding examples of 
these problems are found in the joint day nursery and nursery 
school centres which we have discussed earlier in this report. To the 
Working Party, these centres seem to offer the ideal provision, 
combining all the elements of day care and education so necessary to 
a comprehensive pre-school service. The centres are, however, beset 
with problems in that any authority planning a joint education/social 
services project is faced with having to get approval from two 
separate departments, each with different procedures, guidelines 
and cost limits. There is no guarantee that both departments will 
give approval to the project, and even if they do so, different 
allocations and regulations will apply to the two different sections of 
a joint centre. This obviously makes any true integration of services 
extremely difficult, as all the joint nursery centres have found. Not 
least of their difficulties are those concerned with staffing, since 
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nursery teachers and nursery nurses are employed on different 
contracts by different departments with totally different hours of 
work, holidays and wages. The problems resulting from this are, of 
course, considerable and we have already stated our view that no 
true integration of services can be expected so long as the disparities 
in terms and conditions of employment between nursery teachers 
and nursery nurses remain as great as they are at present. 

4.7 Problems of integration also exist in other forms of provision 
where, as another example, some authorities might be reluctant to 
send a nursery teacher into a day nursery. This is one of the 
developments recommended by the Working Party as a possible way 
of improving existing provisions, but the difficulties involved must 
be recognised and again they stem from the different terms and 
conditions of employment of the two groups of staff and from the 
fact that each is employed by a separate department. Even the 
attempts to integrate playgroups with nursery education services, 
which were advocated in the joint circular, and for which we have 
already expressed our own serious reservations, are problematic so 
long as the local education authorities can exercise no control over 
the standards of playgroup activities and training of their personnel. 
It is known that the DES and DHSS are now considering issuing a 
further joint circular on ways of integrating services at local level 
and we would wish to draw their attention to the problems outlined 
here. While joint circulars are useful we feel therefore that the 
difficulties we have mentioned will not be ironed out and an 
integrated programme cannot be achieved by this means alone. 

4.8 To the Working Party, therefore, it is evident that any real moves 
towards the integration we are advocating are gravely hampered by the 
division of responsibility between the departments; by the different 
regulations applied by each department; by the different capital 
projects; by the different staffing ratios and conditions of employment; 
and by the different allowances for running costs which apply to 
provisions coming under each department. We are not alone in 
recognising these as major obstacles to an integrated policy and co¬ 
ordinated service for the under fives and we are aware of various 
solutions which are being suggested to overcome these problems. 

Recommendations for Achieving a Unified Service 

4.9 In our view the logic of the need for one Department to oversee all 
underfives services is incontrovertible. We are only too well aware, 
however, of the obstacles to achieving this. It has for example, often 
been suggested that either the DES or the DHSS should have sole 
responsibilities in this area, but we cannot believe that such a 
transfer of responsibilities to one or other Department could be 
achieved since the outcry from the Department losing its functions 
would inevitably be tremendous. We do not therefore see this as a 
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feasible solution. One other view is that a separate Ministry for 
Children should be set up which would combine all the functions of 
the DES, the DHSS and other Government Departments relating to 
children of all ages. Another suggestion is that, as in many other 
European countries, we should establish a Ministry for the Family 
which would deal not only with policies relating to children, but 
with all issues concerning the family, including employment issues, 
and would be able to develop a comprehensive family policy such as 
exists elsewhere in Europe, but which is only just beginning to be 
discussed in this country. These suggestions are at such an early 
stage of discussion, however, that they cannot be regarded as a 
feasible objective for the near future. One further suggestion which 
we believe is also worth consideration is for the creation of a single 
team of advisers on under fives services, to be formed from the staff 
of the social work service, the Chief Medical Officers’ Service and 
HM School Inspectorate now working in this field and including 
also representatives of all the unions concerned. This team should 
work and report direct to a Minister of State whose responsibility it 
would be to co-ordinate services for the under fives. There would be 
problems with this as a solution since inevitably a Minister of State 
would tend to suffer from being in a sense between two 
Departments. Whether such a Minister should be at the DES or 
DHSS would therefore need to be decided. It would be essential for 
any such Minister to have a separate financial allocation without 
which his function would be only advisory and might well not 
improve the integration of services to the extent we believe is 
necessary. 

4.10 We believe there are steps which could be taken immediately. In the 
first place we are convinced that a unified service can only be 
achieved if there is unity in the objectives of all Departments. This 
will mean a recognition that whatever the historical reasons for the 
present divisions of responsibility, they have no sound conceptual 
foundation and are in practice a hindrance to co-ordination. The 
idea that there is a distinction between ‘care’ and ‘education ’ must be 
abandoned if any real integration of services is to take place, and be 
replaced by recognition that the two traditional elements in child care 
are so closely linked that there is virtually no distinction between 
them. Following from this we would suggest that a single development 
plan should be established for the 0-5s, and that this should be drawn 
up by the existing Government Departments jointly with the TUC and 
the relevant unions and the Local Government Associations. In our 
earlier recommendations for a pre-school service for the future, we 
have stated our view that a comprehensive, unified service of 
facilities for pre-school children should now be the major aim of 
policy in this field. We believe this should be the basis for a 
development plan for the 0-5s, which must include a commitment to 
the provision of a mandatory pre-school service which is to be made 
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available on demand and ultimately free of charge to parents. 

4.11 At local level we see this as a requirement on local authorities to 
establish a single team of advisers for under fives services from among 
social services and education departments and including trade union 
representatives. Just as we see the obstacles to a transfer of all 
responsibilities for under fives into one Government department, so 
we also appreciate the unreality of suggesting any such transfer at 
local level, particularly so soon after the upheavals of local 
government reorganisation. A single under fives development team 
for each local authority, however, would be a prerequisite to 
forming local development plans for the under fives services. As has 
been noted above, a number of local authorities have already moved 
some way towards this objective. We suggest that this should now be 
made universal practice. We recommend also that the local authority 
development plans must be based on the principle of a comprehensive, 
unified and free service and include plans concerning the ways in 
which such a service is to be achieved in each area. Our 
recommendations for a comprehensive service based on nursery 
centres and integrating all existing forms of pre-school provision are 
detailed elsewhere in the report. These recommendations are in our 
view the form which both national and local development plans 
should now adopt. 

Funding of a Unified Service 

4.12 Success both in formulating and implementing the development 
plans we are advocating will inevitably depend on the degree of co¬ 
ordination which can be achieved between DHSS and DES at 
national level, and between local authority social services and 
education departments. This in our view will require not only a 
recognition that the two departments’ services must adopt united 
objectives towards pre-school provision, but will also require a 
common system of funding to be applied to pre-school provision. At 
the bottom of our problems associated with divided responsibilities 
for under fives services lies the division in funding, which means that 
day nursery and nursery education capital building projects are 
assessed and allocated funds according to entirely separate criteria 
with no collaboration between the two. We are convinced that a 
single development programme must mean a joint allocation of 
resources for capital projects and that these allocations, once they are 
determined globally at national level, should then be administered 
jointly by the local authority development teams for under fives 
services. To be effective as a means of providing a universal service 
this will inevitably require that pre-school provision be made 
mandatory on local authorities — a point which we have argued 
throughout this report. We believe also that not only should capital 
projects be funded jointly, but that the recurrent costs of a unified 
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service should also be made a joint funding arrangement. This would 
require the powers of the DHSS and DES jointly at present (or of 
any other central Government department or agency in the future) 
to include the allocation of grants specifically to cover the recurrent 
costs of development plans for pre-school services. Both these 
suggestions are radical in themselves, but we are convinced that if a 
unified, comprehensive service for pre-school children is to become 
a reality, such such system of common funding for a statutory 
under fives service must be made available. 

4.13 In summary, we are seeking a unified and universal service for pre¬ 
school children and one which fully integrates the traditional ‘care’ 
and ‘education’ aspects of present provision. Ultimately we see no 
alternative to the establishment of a single government department 
with responsibility for all under fives services and we recommend 
that discussions should take place to this end. We are also 
suggesting some ways in which moves towards this ideal might be 
made in the short term and are putting forward some ideas for 
discussion concerning a far more radical re-organisation to produce 
full integration in the longer term. 
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Section 5 

A Service for the Future 


5.1 In the previous sections we have examined each of the current 
available facilities for pre-school children and we have suggested 
ways in which these services could and should be improved. In this 
we have been guided by the needs of children attending the various 
provisions, and of their parents — particularly working parents. We 
have tried to suggest ways, therefore, in which the quality of the 
existing services can be improved to include in each provision both 
the welfare and educational elements we believe to be essential. In 
discussing these suggestions, however, it has become increasingly 
clear to us that a fragmented and piecemeal examination of each 
facility in isolation cannot hope to provide us with the type of 
unified and integrated service we believe to be necessary. We 
believe we have shown that the basis on which services have been 
developed in the past and the assumptions underlying policies for 
pre-school children can no longer be regarded as even remotely 
adequate or acceptable for present needs. 

5.2 We have argued that a national programme for underfives services 
must be developed jointly by the Department of Education and the 
Department of Health and Social Security in consultation with the 
relevant unions through the TUC. This programme must, we believe 
be based on three main principles. 

5.3 In the first place we are convinced that all pre-school provision must 
aim to integrate within orte service each of the different facilities we 
have already examined. A major objective of the service must be to 
ensure that all future provisions meets both the welfare and 
education needs of young children and is, at the same time, 
organised on a basis flexible enough to meet the equally urgent 
needs of working parents, which will mean more flexible hours 
during which facilities are available, and the provision of a service 
during school holidays. 

5.4 Secondly, we believe that the national programme we are advocating 
must aim to provide a greatly expanded service for the under fives. 
Our examinations have shown that without any doubt, there is an 
unmet and growing need for more facilities for young children, and 
it should therefore be a major aim of a national programme to plan 
for the expansion of services and to provide facilities available for 
all “on demand”. We are convinced that in order to achieve the 
required expansion of facilities, local authorities should be required 
to draw up their own development plans for their area in 
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consultation with the appropriate unions and that these plans should 
be based on the principle that a fully comprehensive and integrated 
service must be their aim. Ultimately, the provision of this 
comprehensive integrated service must be made mandatory on local 
authorities. We have already stated our view on why this should be 
so since we can see no other way in which the expansion of facilities 
which we believe is required will in fact take place. So long as pre¬ 
school provision remains a discretionary service, facilities will 
remain, as at present, haphazard and unevenly distributed 
throughout the different parts of the country and many local 
authorities will aways be tempted to cut this area of provision in 
times of financial difficulty. A comprehensive national service for 
the under fives therefore must become a statutory provision, 
that these plans should be based on the principle that a fully 
comprehensive and integrated service must be their aim. Ultimately, 
the provision of this comprehensive integrated service must be made 
mandatory on local authorities. We have already stated our view on 
why this should be so since we can see no other way in which the 
expansion of facilities which we believe is required will in fact take 
place. So long as pre-school provision remains a discretionary 
service, facilities will remain, as at present, haphazard and unevenly 
distributed throughout the different parts of the country and many 
local authorities will aways be tempted to cut this area of provision 
in times of financial difficulty. A comprehensive national service for 
the underfives therefore must become a stuatory provision. 

5.5 Thirdly, our view is that a service must be made available free of 
charge to all those wishing to make use of it. At present, with the 
divided service, only the educational facilities are provided free, and 
if an integrated service is to be our aim, we believe this principle 
should be extended to cover all facilities within the service. We have 
already pointed out that it is doubtful whether current charges for 
day nursery places provide an adequate return for the administrative 
costs of levying these charges. Any moves to reap higher or more 
‘realistic’ revenue from fees to parents would inevitably place, 
facilities beyond the reach of very many parents, and would thereby 
destroy the principle of a universally available pre-school service. 
For these reasons we advocate a free service, freely available to all. 
We realise that this free service cannot be introduced overnight but 
we believe that the national programme for pre-school facilities 
must include this principle as a major aim, and that a plan and 
campaign to bring about its gradual introduction must be part of the 
programme. Inevitably such a programme would need to be 
introduced in stages and we would suggest, therefore, that it would 
be most appropriate in the early stages for emphasis to be placed on 
meeting the needs for pre-school services in the urban priority 
areas. The planned expansion of nursery education which was 
envisaged in 1972 adopted this approach and as a result, even 
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though this expansion programme is now abandoned, there are 
proportionately more nursery education places in urban 
communities in areas of highest social need. This, we would stress, 
should only be the first step towards the clear programme for the 
gradual introduction of the universal service we are advocating 
which must be established by all authorities. 

5.6 These then are the three main principles on which we have based 
the following recommendations for our ‘service for the future . 

A Service Based on Nursery Centres 

5.7 We are proposing that a national plan for the provision of 
comprehensive under fives facilities should be based on the nursery 
centres. Of all the facilities which the Working Party have visited 
and discussed there is in our view no doubt that the combined 
nursery centres, providing both day care and educational services, 
offer the best basis on which to build for the future development of 
an under fives programme. It is only in these centres that all the 
needs of children and parents are met, with facilities being available 
throughout the working day for children to be well cared for in a 
stimulating and caring environment. At the same time we believe 
that the health needs of children should be catered for by linking the 
child welfare clinics and visits of paediatricians and dental services 

with the nursery centres. 

5.8 It is also our view that a comprehensive service can only be 
achieved if it is open to all on demand. We recommend therefore that 
nursery centres should adopt admissions policies which are based on 
the catchment area of the centres - that is, that nursery centres be 
open to all. This principle has been adopted in the Thomas Coram 
Centre and the Colville Nursery Centre in London and we believe it 
to be an essential element of a comprehensive pre-school service. 

» 

Nursery Centres to Co-ordinate all Under Fives 
Facilities 

5.9 At the same time, also, we believe that if our aim is to provide an 
integrated service, then the nursery centres are uniquely placed to 
act as a focus for all other under fives facilities in their immediate 
area. We recommend, therefore, that nursery centres should be 
developed to co-ordinate and support all other pre-school services 
within their catchment area. 

5.10 The development of a co-ordinating and supporting role for the 
nursery centres is already happening to a considerable extent in 
those centres which the Working Party visited. At Hillfields in 
Coventry, for example, the Centre is acting as a pivot for the 
establishment of satellite playgroups and an additional teacher, 
responsible to the Principal of the Centre, is employed to train 
playgroup workers and co-ordinate activities. At Dorothy Gardner 
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Centre in Paddington, facilities are being provided for a mother and 
toddler group and for activities for the parents. At Thomas Coram, 
a mother and baby group is flourishing and a child welfare clinic for 
the area is established in the Centre. At Colville Square in the 
London Borough of Kensington and Chelsea, parents are closely 
involved in the Centre’s activities; and the Centre planned at 
Westway will also be offering a range of facilities for parents, for 
mothers and toddlers and for childminders. These are examples of 
the way in which we can envisage the future development of nursery 
centres, based on a local community and providing services and 
support for all pre-school activities in the area. 

5.11 We believe that a policy for pre-school services based on an 
extension of nursery centres could do a great deal to raise the 
standards of all existing under fives services and to make the best 
use of existing provisions. The Working Party are recommending, 
therefore, that the resources of nursery centres should be used both to 
service other forms of pre-school provision and to ensure higher 
standards. We would recommend that some centres be used to train 
both childminders and playgroup workers in their area. This would 
mean that nursery staff - both teachers and nursery nurses - 
would be involved in setting up training programmes and assisting in 
training courses for minders and playgroup workers. Obviously such 
a development would require extra professional workers so that 
centres involved in this training would need additional staff to take 
part in the work. We believe a development of this nature could 
have only beneficial effects on the standards of pre-school provision 
generally. In previous sections of this report we have stressed the 
need for childminders and playgroup workers to receive systematic 
training and it is our view that such training could be developed 
most appropriately through nursery centres. At the same time it 
would be necessary for the staff employed in the centres themselves 
to receive some training to enable them to work with childminders 
and playgroup workers. 

5.12 As a further step towards integrating services we would strongly 
recommend that childminders and playgroups should be attached to 
nursery centres — in a similar way to the minders attached to a day 
nursery in the Lambeth ’Groveway scheme for salaried minders and 
to the playgroups attached to the Hillfields Nursery Centre in 
Coventry. In this way the staff at the centres would provide a 
continuing support for outside services in their areas and the 
resources of the centres would be available for use by minders and 
playgroups. A corollary of these recommendations would be, as we 
have also stated earlier, that childminders attached to nursery 
centres should be employed by the local authority, receiving an 
adequate wage, holiday, sickness and pension rights. The details of 
our recommendations for salaried minders are to be found in a 
preceding section on childminding and we believe that if the 
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standard of the service provided by minders is to be raised to a level 
which can be considered adequate, then they must be properly 
trained and serviced and employed at a reasonable salary. Full 
integration of minding into under fives provision as a whole would, 
we suggest, be best achieved by the measures we have outlined here. 
Minders attached to nursery centres would become part of a team of 
under fives workers. Each area would be able to determine in the 
light of all local needs, the numbers of minders which should be 
employed and attached to each centre and the type of children they 
should be caring for. It is gravely irresponsible to adopt any policy 
which envisages an expansion of childminding as a viable service for 
pre-school children without at the same time seeking in ways we 
have discussed in this report, to improve the quality of the service 
minders can provide. In our view, the best service we can provide 
for pre-school children is that which can be developed within 
nursery centres, but we are also convinced that such centres must 
have a role in integrating other forms of provision and in improving 
their quality. If childminders and playgroups become ‘satellites’ of 
nursery centres we can see a real chance that radical improvements 
in all areas of under fives provision can be achieved. The 
development of the work of nursery centres in the way we have 
described above would, therefore, in our view, make the best use of 
available resources and would provide a truly integrated service. 

Management of Nursery Centres 

5.13 In addition, we believe that through the nursery centres, both 
parents and the local community can become increasingly involved 
in the services provided for young children and this we see as an 
essential element of the work of nursery centres. 

5.14 In previous sections of th| report we have argued that there is a 
need to involve parents more closely in the work of nurseries and 
nursery schools, and in looking at the nursery centre we have given 
examples of the way in which parental involvement was being 
actively sought and developed. It is our view that all pre-school 
provision must involve both parents and staff in the activities carried 
out with the children, in discussion and in planning the work. The 
community nurseries which are mentioned earlier involve parents in 
every way, including through the management committees, and we 
would recommend that all nurseries and nursery centres should be 
required to set up management committees on which parents should be 
represented and that these committees should have control over the 
day to day running of the centres. We believe too, as we have also 
stated earlier, that staff should be represented on management 
committees through their union representatives. In this way the work 
of nursery centres would be opened out to wider discussion and 
there would be a firm basis for the development of better 
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relationships and communications between nursery staff and 
parents. In our examination of day nurseries we stressed the 
problems which can be caused by the attitude of staff towards the 
parents, and we feel sure that by involving parents and staff together 
in a discussion of the work they are carrying out with the children 
would be a major advance in helping to develop more constructive 
relationships. 

Strategy for a National Programme 
for the Under Fives 

i 

5.15 We are then recommending the development of a national 
programme for pre-school provision, based on an extension of the 
present experimental nursery centres and involving the integration 
of other facilities for under fives, with the centres providing a focus 
for all their activities. This is an ambitious aim and will obviously 
require considerable resources, mainly in terms of capital costs for 
buildings for nursery centres, costs for professional staff to work in 
the centres and develop the training services for other workers with 
pre-school children which we have already outlined, and other 
recurrent costs for running the nursery centres and administering 
the type of pre-school programme we are recommending. 

Existing Facilities 

5.16 As part of the strategy we are proposing to develop integrated 
nursery centres, we also suggest that existing state facilities could 
themselves be adapted quite rapidly and at little or no capital cost. 
Nursery schools and classes, day nurseries, primary school 
accommodation, and family day centres could all be developed to 
provide the nucleus of a programme aimed to build up the type of 
service we have outlined above. 

5.17 In areas where spare capacity is becoming available in primary 
schools and indeed, where some small primary schools may even be in 
danger of closure as a result of the falling birthrate, the buildings 
could be converted at relatively low cost for the development of more 
nursery centres. It seems to us that rather than hand over such 
facilities to the private sector by allowing playgroups to use these 
classrooms, the local authorities should regard their own building 
stock as a public resource to be made use of in the best interests of 
the local community. If this were to happen, we believe that a 
considerable number of nursery centres could be opened providing 
all the services we have outlined above. Once again, this would 
require greater co-ordination and co-operation between local 
authority social services and education departments, but we can see 
no reason why such co-operation could not be achieved. We believe 
that central Government is anxious to promote co-operative 
ventures and more integration of under fives services and in our 
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view this is one really radical way in which integration could be 
advanced and at the same time, the much needed expansion of pre¬ 
school services could take place without great capital cost. 

5.18 In the day nurseries we have already suggested that nursery teachers 
should be employed as additional staff in order to provide a greater 
integration of the two professional approaches to the care and 
education of pre-school children. Ultimately we would like to see a 
new system of training for the two professions to enable a much 
greater degree of integration and a parity of service conditions and 
this we discussed earlier in the report. In the meantime, however, 
day nursery services could be improved and developed by using 
nursery teachers as additional staff and the day nurseries themselves 
would thereby become more like the centres we envisage and able to 
undertake the type of work we have outlined in training 
childminders. Indeed, in the London Borough of Lambeth, the 
Groveway Scheme to which we have also referred earlier, is a 
beginning in that a day nursery has provided a focus and general 
support service for a group of minders employed by the local 
authority. Obviously the main obstacle to the transformation of day 
nurseries into nursery centres as we are proposing, remains the 
division of responsibility at local level for pre-school services. A 
great deal more co-ordination between local authority social 
services and education departments would be required to achieve, 
this objective, but we do not believe this to be impossible, even at 
present and even if no radical re-organisation of responsibility for 
pre-school services is undertaken. Indeed, in the London 
Borough of Camden, the Family Day Centres provide an example of 
the way in which traditional day nurseries have been transformed 
into nursery centres with a far more extended role in relation to the 
children attending and to their parents. The integration in these 
centres has been achieved by using staff from a wide variety of 
professional groups, and w£ see no reason why other areas cannot 
move increasingly towards a more imaginative approach to their 
nursery services. 

5.19 At the same time also we recommend that nursery schools and classes 
should provide an 'extended day ’ service so that nursery staff would 
be employed to care for children before or after the nursery school 
day. More staff would therefore be needed to cater for this. This too 

has been discussed in detail in an earlier section, and while such a 
measure would not provide the same service as a nursery centre in 
that it would not cater for very young children, we feel that it is an 
essential part of the strategy as it would be a great step forward in 
making the service of nursery schools and classes available to 
greater numbers of the children of working parents. If these 
recommendations were adopted, we believe that a very substantial 
start could be made towards a full integration of pre-school services. 
Day nurseries and nursery schools as we envisage them could 
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increasingly become the focus for other pre-school activities in the 
same way as the nursery centres, and their staff. 

5.20 Two further provisions which at present form part of the private day 
care market should, we believe, be incorporated into an integrated and 
comprehensive state service. These are firstly the workplace nurseries 
and also community nurseries, funded only partly by local authorities 
and mainly by private funds and fund-raising activities. We have 
examined both these types of nurseries in detail in a previous 
section. Workplace nurseries can be helpful to working parents, 
provided that there are adequate safeguards which we have 
previously outlined to protect the employment opportunities of 
working women and to involve unions and local authorities in 
running nurseries at the workplace. In this connection we would 
stress that workplace nurseries must be integrated more closely in 
the ways we have suggested earlier with other local authority 
provision, and if this can be achieved we believe that nurseries 
provided at the workplace are not incompatible with the general 
strategy for a unified state service. Our scheme for the future would 
not require uniformity of provision, and we can certainly envisage 
ways in which local authorities can and should become involved in 
the further encouragement of workplace nurseries, financed wholly 
or in part by individual employers and groups of employers and with 
full trade union involvement. In the same way we believe that the 
experimental ‘community’ nurseries which we discussed briefly 
earlier in the report, should also form part of local authority plans 
for pre-school provision. There is a strong case for experimentation 
both in form of provision in the methods and philosophy adopted by 
various different groups. The community nurseries and indeed, the 
family day care centres, are examples of the experimentation which 
is so necessary for the vitality of a further service and we believe 
that local authorities should encourage more such experimentation 
in day care provision. 

5.21 Our strategy for the development of a pre-school service based on 
nursery centres involves then, the transformation of existing 
facilities and their integration into a common, comprehensive 
programme. As we have stated, we do not envisage that the capital 
costs involved would be enormous, and indeed we believe that the 
suggestions we have made above are realistic as a means of moving 
towards the programme we are advocating. 

Staffing an Under Fives Service 

5.22 In addition to the capital costs, it must also be recognised, 
however, that substantial resources would be required to develop and 
to cover recurrent costs. On the question of staffing, we are convinced 
that an integrated service ideally requires a parallel integration of the 
two main occupations — of nursery teachers and nursery staffs. This 
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issue has been dealt with in detail earlier in the report and while we 
recognise the difficulties inherent in any such aim, we are 
nevertheless convinced that without seeking such integration both of 
training programmes and of service conditions, we shall be making 
the task of setting up an integrated service itself far more difficult. 
Our proposals involve the need for extra staff for nursery centres and 
they involve also the costs associated with a salaried scheme for 
childminders and a training scheme for minders and playgroup 
workers. 

Resources for a National Programme for the 
Under Fives 

5.23 We are fully aware that these proposals require substantial 
resources but we do not believe that they can be lightly dismissed as 
unrealistic even in a time of serious economic crisis. Throughout 
this report we have seen the urgent need for an improvement in 
services and such improvements inevitably require the allocation of 
financial resources. We do not believe that anyone examining the 
present position and reading this report will be prepared to accept 
existing provisions as adequate — either in their extent or in their 
quality — and we cannot therefore feel that the expansion and 
improvement in standards which we regard as necessary are in 
themselves extragavant demands. At the beginning of this report we 
stated out view that the provision of an adequate service for pre¬ 
school children would inevitably require substantial additional 
resources and could not be achieved without them. It seems to us 
incontrovertible that an expansion of facilities is urgently required 
and also incontrovertible that the standards of many of our existing 
services must be radically improved to safeguard the well being of 
our children. None of this can be achieved without very substantial 
additional finance, and it is then a question of political decision as 
whether the nation believes in the need as we have argued it to 
provide a better future for our children by a long overdue 
improvement and expansion of pre-school services. Precise 
assessments of the actual resources which would be required to 
implement the proposals outlined above are almost impossibe to 
make. In the area of capital costs, however, we do not believe that 
the finances involved need be so high as to make introduction of this 
service prohibitively expensive. We have noted in a previous section 
that the capital cost of building new nursery centres is substantial 
but we must point out also that provision of facilities for the 
under fives has been so neglected in the past that our proposals 
would do no more than give proper recognition and emphasis to the 
needs of pre-school children. In the long term we believe that many 
more centres must be built and that we must accept the capital costs 
involved. We have, however, already noted that a nursery centre 
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need not be housed in lavish purpose-built accommodation. The 
Colville Centre in West London has, for example, recently been 
established in a large house converted for use by the Centre at a cost 
of £43,000. Other such centres could well be developed, particularly 
in inner urban areas where houses are being refurbished, where 
local authorities often already own a considerable number of old 
properties and where nursery centres are, in fact, most urgently 
needed. The conversion of such property to nursery centres can be 
accomplished at relatively low cost to local authorities, particularly 
if they are already engaged in renovating inner urban areas. We 
strongly recommend therefore that local authorities, particularly in 
inner city areas, look carefully at the feasibility of these suggestions 
for providing nursery centres at relatively low capital costs. 


5.24 On the question of recurrent costs, we have found it impossible to 
make any meaningful assessments, partly because it is difficult to 
make any comparisons in the cost of existing day nursery and 
nursery education places and partly because some of our proposals, 
such as the employment and training of childminders, have not been 
adopted on any significant scale. We have found also that the day 
nursery and nursery education places are financed in different ways 
so that any information we have been able to obtain from the 
Department of Education and Science and the Department of 
Health and Social Security has not been very helpful in this respect. 

5.25 In assessing the costs of providing an adequate service of day care 
and education for pre-school children, it is, of course, also 
necessary to take account of the substantial benefits of pre-school 
provision that are not part of the profit and loss account of 
individual companies or the national economy. Women whose 
children are attending day care services and who can therefore go 
out to work are contributing to the national economy and are paying 
taxes and national insurance contributions. They are also 
contributing to the family’s income and in the case of low paid 
workers, their earnings may be crucial in preventing the family from 
relying on social security benefits. None of these hidden factors are 
quantifiable, but they are nevertheless of vital importance in any 
discussion on the cost of pre-school services. We have, furthermore, 
stressed throughout this report that the needs of working parents are 
crucial in the planning of a national programme for pre-school 
children and that unless a comprehensive service is accepted as a 
national aim, then the principles of equal opportunities for women 
embodied in the Equal Pay and Sex Discrimination Acts and in the 
Employment Protection Act must remain an unattainable ideal for 
the majority. 
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Central and Local Government Responsibility for 
Under Fives Services 


5.26 Finally we have sought earlier in the report to examine the question 
of responsibility between Government Departments and local 
authority committees for the provision of a unified comprehensive 
under fives service. Ultimately, we are convinced that there must be a 
single Government Department with responsibility for all under fives 
services. Integration of facilities is at present gravely hampered by 
the present division of responsibility between the Department of 
Health and Social Security and the Department of Education and 
Science. In the meantime, however, we believe discussions should 
be held about ways in which a unified Department could be 
achieved. Immediate action to facilitate unification of services must 
include the development of united objectives between the DHSS and 

the DES in relation to under fives services, together with the 
establishment of the national plan, to which we have referred 
earlier, and the setting up by the local authorities of their own 
development plans based on the principle of a free and 
comprehensive service. We believe also that the service we have 
outlined can only be achieved if a common system of funding is 
provided for all pre-school services. 
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Section 6 

Employment Conditions for Parents of 
Young Children 


6.1 In addition to day care and education services for pre-school 
children, the Working Party have examined ways in which help can 
be given to the working parents of young children to enable them to 
meet both their family and their employment obligations with 
minimum stress. In a number of European countries “Help for 
Working Parents” has become a clear item in family policy, and 
includes rights to maternity leave and pay; to paternity leave; to 
leave to care for sick children. This is particularly the case in 
Sweden, and is also being established in France and other EEC 
countries. The Working Party further believe that more attention 
needs to be given to the question of working hours for parents. We 
have seen that the majority of women with children at work are 
working “part-time” hours in order to be able to cope with their 
family commitments and we feel that an examination of the rights 
and status of part-time workers is now long overdue. It would also 
be helpful for employers and unions jointly to examine ways in 
which flexible working hours can be introduced into industries 
where they have not at present been negotiated. We believe that 
these developments, which are examined below, should form part of 
an integrated range of measures designed to provide rights and 
benefits for the working parents of young children. 


Maternity Rights 

6.2 The issue of maternity rights is as important as the provision of 
adequate childcare facilities as a means of ensuring that working 
women have equal opportunities at work and equal pay. All EEC 
countries with the exception of Eire and Northern Ireland now have 
statutory maternity leave and all provide state insurance benefits for 
new mothers. In Britain women can claim maternity benefits 
provided for under the National Insurance scheme. A grant of £25 
together with a weekly maternity allowance of £14.70 plus earnings 
related supplement is available to women who have paid the 
relevant contributions, and is paid for 18 weeks, usually 11 weeks 
before the birth and seven weeks after. 

6.3 New legal rights also now exist under the maternity provisions of 
the Employment Protection Act which came fully into force in April 
1977, and which give certain maternity leave entitlements for the 
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first time. But just as Britain has been traditionally backward in 
guaranteeing maternity rights of any description, our new legislation 
is still much less generous than most other Common Market 
countries and considerably inferior in its scope and extent to the 
rights granted in countries such as Sweden and Hungary. The 
Employment Protection Act is, however, a major step towards 
developing basic maternity rights for working mothers. A pregnant 
woman now has three sets of rights under the legislation. She has the 
right not to be unfairly dismissed - pregnancy itself will not be a 
valid reason for dismissal; the right to return to her job after her 
baby is born for up to 29 weeks after the birth of the baby; and the 
right to 6 weeks’ maternity pay at 90 per cent of her normal weekly 
earnings, plus the earnings related supplement and minus the state 
maternity allowance. These rights apply on equal terms to both 
married and single women, but they do not at present apply to 
women working less than 16 hours a week (or 8 hours if they have 
more than 5 years service with the same employer). Eligibility for 
maternity leave and pay is also restricted to women who have been 
employed continuously by the same employer for at least two years 
before the beginning of the 11th week before the expected date of 
birth. 

Limitations in Exisiting Maternity Rights 

6.4 While these rights represent a real advance in women’s rights, and it 
is hoped, a recognition of a changing status for women in the labour 
force, it yet remains to be seen how great will be the take-up of 
rights to maternity leave and, more particularly, the take up of the 
right for a woman to return to work up to 29 weeks after the birth of 
her baby. It is already clear to unions that a number of obvious 
limitations in the legislation may hinder significant numbers of 
women who might wish to take advantage of these new rights from 
actually doing so. In the first place, the two year “service rule” for 
eligibility for maternity pay and the right to reinstatement will 
exclude very many women. A further limitation is that none of these 
rights apply to women working less than 16 hours a week. The most 
serious shortcoming in the legislation, however, has been noted 
already by a number of unions and concerns the provisions 
guaranteeing a woman’s right to return to work after maternity 
leave: 

“in the job in which she was employed under the original 
contract of employment and on terms and conditions no less 
favourable than those which would have been applicable to her 
if she had not been absent.” 

This is defined as guaranteeing a woman’s pension rights, seniority, 
etc, on her return to work; but the legislation is so worded that the 
employee is in fact (if not in the spirit of the legislation) guaranteed 
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only the right to pick up where she left off. A few unions have in fact 
reported to the Working Party that a small number of employers are 
now issuing dismissal notices to women who take maternity leave 
and planning to issue new contracts of employment to women 
returners and this is being strongly resisted by the unions concerned. 

6.5 One further shortcoming in the legislation is, in the Working Party’s 
view, its failure to recognise the rights and duties of fathers for their 
babies. The Employment Protection Act gives no legal rights to 
paternity leave and this is certainly a right which the Working Party 
would wish to see included very shortly in any amended legislation. 

6.6 Quite apart from these limitations and difficulties attached to the 
legislation, the Working Party are convinced that the provisions for 
maternity pay are quite seriously inadequate. The entitlement of six 
weeks’ pay could quite easily be used up even before the baby is 
born, after which a woman not covered by a maternity agreement 
negotiated by her union with the employer will be left only with the 
state maternity allowance for at most a further 12‘weeks,and without 
any income of her own during the remainder of the 29 weeks she is 
absent from work on maternity leave. The Working Party draw 
attention to the fact that this provision gives the right to leave but no 
means of support during a large part of that leave and we suspect 
that this represents a lingering of the old attitude which regards a 
woman as her husband’s dependent. As a means of providing equal 
rights, this is then only a very tentative step forward. For single 
mothers, the position is, of course, even more unsatisfactory. 

6.7 In addition, unions have increasingly become aware of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the state maternity allowance, which is 
payable only on the basis of eleven weeks prior to confinement and 
seven weeks after the birth of the baby. This year’s Congress carried 
a resolution calling for greater flexibility in the period of payment of 
the maternity allowance under the National Insurance Scheme. 

Collective Maternity Agreements 

6.8 The legal provisions outlined above provide, of course, only for a 
floor of rights — for minimum standards which can be improved 
upon through negotiations. The Working Party have carried out a 
survey among unions affiliated to the TUC to discover how many 
unions have been able to negotiate maternity agreements providing 
better benefits than those now available under the legislation. A 
total of 15 unions replying to the Working Party have given details 
of existing maternity agreements. Details of current agreements are 
included in Appendix D to this report. The Working Party have also 
drawn from the results of similar surveys carried out by the Labour 
Research Department and published in April 1976 and April 1977. 
A number of unions, largely negotiating for workers in public sector 
industries, have negotiated maternity agreements which predate the 
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Employment Protection Act, and several of these unions are now 
engaged in re-drafting claims for improvements in the existing 
agreements. 

6.9 In addition to these existing agreements, a number of unions have 
indicated a strong intention to press for greatly improved maternity 
agreements as soon as bargaining conditions allow. The Working 
Party would stress the need for all unions to do so, particularly in 
the light of the inadequate provisions in the Employment Protection 
Act. Some unions have now drawn up a model maternity leave claim 
and details of these model claims are also included in Appendix D. 

6.10 These model agreements provide a far better floor of rights for 
working women and the Working Party urges all unions to adopt 
bargaining targets and to press for them throughout industry, 
particularly, of course, in areas of,high female empoyment. It is only 
be achieving rights such as these that women will be given a real 
choice of whether to take maternity leave and to return to work after 
the birth of their child. 

Comparisons with other European Countries 

6.11 In discussing maternity rights, the Working Party have been 
impressed by the extent to which in Britain legislation lags behind 
virtually all other European countries (and Appendix D includes 
information on this point) in comparison with which our own 
provisions seem poor indeed. We believe that improvements to the 
Employment Protection Act and National Insurance maternity 
benefits will be essential to bring Britain into line with the best 
practice among our European neighbours. 

Need for Improved Maternity Rights. 

* 

6.12 The state maternity grant ^of £25 has not been increased since 

November 1969 and we believe it should now stand at £100. The 
allowance too, should be regularly adjusted to keep pace with . 

inflation, and there should be greater flexibility in the period of 
allowance. We understand that the joint TUC/Labour Party 
Working Party set up to examine regulations governing all short¬ 
term state benefits, including maternity benefits, is currently looking 

at this issue. 

6.13 Under the new Government pension scheme, which will operate 
from 1978, the principle has been accepted that women (and men) 
who stay at home to look after their children should have their 
National Insurance contribution preserved during that time for the 
purpose of future entitlement to retirement and widows benefits. 

This will apply if they have actually been employed for a substantial 
number of years (apart from this period). The same principle should 
be applied to contributions for the purpose of most of the National 
Insurance benefits. At present, contributions credits can only be 


* 
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given for the 18 weeks of the maternity allowance period. Credits 
should be extended to the whole period during which a woman has 
the right to return to work after pregnancy under the Employment 
Protection Act. This would improve the woman’s chances of 
receiving benefit should she later become sick, unemployed or 
pregnant again after return to work. 

Improvements in the Employment Protection Act which would have 
the effect of increasing the numbers of women eligible for maternity 
rights under the legislation and making more realistic provision for 
maternity pay could, in the Working Party’s view, be made without 
much difficulty. The TUC Women’s Charter already calls for a 
much longer period for maternity leave; and we now propose a 
number of specific improvements in the legislation as follows: 

(a) Women who have been employed for 6 months — whether full or 
part-time - should be entitled to maternity pay and to resume their 
job. 

(b) The right to resume her job should be extended to a maximum of 
one year after the baby’s birth. 

(c) The right to 29 weeks maternity leave on full pay (offset by 
improved state benefits) 

We believe that payment for maternity leave should be achieved by 
extending the payment of the state maternity allowance for the full 
period of leave allowed under the Employment Protection Act, with 
the employer being obliged to make up the difference between the 
allowance and the normal wage. This amounts to an extension of 
existing maternity entitlement. If this could be provided and at the 
same time the Employment Protection Act could be amended in the 
way suggested above, the Working Party feel that more adequate 
recognition would be paid both to the family and the employment 
needs of working mothers. 

(d) In addition, we would strongly press for a re-wording of the 
section of the legislation concerning continuity of employment so 
that a woman’s contract of employment is maintained while she is 
on maternity leave, just as it is when an employee is on sick leave 
and her seniority,, pension and other rights are fully maintained. 

(e) The idea of parental leave to be taken by either parent is one 
which already exists in Sweden and is actively being considered 
elsewhere. So far in Britain this is quite a new concept but one 
which will be essential if full equality is to be achieved. We 
therefore propose further than an amendment to the Employment 
Protection Act should be introduced to give fathers the entitlement 
to two weeks’ leave on full pay around the time of the baby’s birth, 
in addition to annual leave entitlement. 

Length of Maternity Leave 

In the long term, the Working Party also believe that there should 
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be a debate concerning the duration and level of maternity leave and 
pay. It seems to us that at present women are allowed far too little 
time to remain at home after the birth of a child. An extension of 
maternity leave is one way of improving this position, but in 
addition, attention needs to be given to ways in which a longer 
period can be provided during which the mother or father of a child 
can, without a great financial or career sacrifice, choose whether 
they wish to take some more substantial time off with their young 
baby. In Sweden, Hungary and France this need is increasingly 
being recognised. In Hungary, for example, up to 3 years’ leave is 
possible for mothers, who are provided with a monthly allowance 
and whose job is held open for them during that time. In France, 
single mothers are also able to take 3 years’ leave with a guaranteed 
average weekly income of £35.56 (at current rates). Leave in Sweden 
is available for six months to either parent on ‘sick leave’ basis. We 
believe this principle should now be discussed more widely in 
Britain. 

Leave to Care for Sick Children 

6.16 A number of the measures to help the working parents of young 
children have been discussed by the Working Party. One difficulty 
which working parents face is how to care for their children when 
they fall ill. Even if children are in regular and satisfactory day care, 
parents still have to cope with the problem of what to do with a sick 
child. There is at present no statutory sick leave allowance to enable 
parents to stay at home when this need arises and only a few 
collective agreements include this provision, so that parents — 
usually mothers — often have to their their own holiday leave to 
care for a sick child. This seems to the Working Party to be most 
unsatisfactory, placing additional strains on working parents. Again, 
some other countries are \Mfell in advance in recognising and dealing 
with this problem. In both Sweden and the USSR leave is granted to 
either parent to be taken when the child is ill. In Sweden this 
entitlement is at present up to ten days a year. We feel sure that 
entitlement to care for sick children should be made in Britain ‘and 
that it should be linked with the measures outlined in the previous 
section concerning ways in which the Employment Protection Act 
should be amended to improve rights to maternity and parental 
leave. Prior to the Employment Protection Act, the TUC had raised 
this issue as a matter which should be covered by the National 
Insurance Scheme and representations were then made to 
Government. 

Patterns of Work for the Parents of Young 
Children 

6.17 It has already been noted that the majority of part-time workers are 
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6.18 


6.19 


women and it is further known that most working mothers of 
children under five work part-time: the estimated number of part- 
time workers (i.e. working below 30 hours per week) in Britain in 
June 1976 was 3,437,000 out of a total workforce of 21,997,000. 

Table 10 Proportion of all employed women with youngest 
child aged 0-10 working 18, 18-30 and over 30 hours 
per week (1971 Census) 


Hours 

Employed 
per week 

Youngest Child 
0-4 

Youngest Child 
5-10 

Under 18 hours 

35 per cent 

28 per cent 

18-30 hours 

30 per cent 

36 per cent 

Over 30 hours 

30 per cent 

32 per cent 


Working mothers often work part-time because this is for them a 
practical way of combining family responsibilities with their need or 
wish to work. Until there are adequate nursery facilities and the 
responsibility for young children is genuinely shared by fathers and 
mothers, many women will have no option but to work part-time; 
and indeed many women prefer to do so. However, we are 
concerned at the status, low rates of pay and prospects in general of 
part-time women workers. Women, and especially those with 
children, have always been regarded as a residual labour force, a 
resource to be exploited with minimum investment, to be taken on 
as unskilled cheap labour when additional labour is required and to 
be laid off when the economic climate is harsh. In addition, cuts in 
public expenditure have had a particularly disastrous effect on part- 
time female employment. 

For women, the problem of industrialised work patterns has always 
been that they are related to an, individual worker without any 
dependants. This, in the Working Party’s view sums up the reasons 
for the inferior status and position of the great majority of women in 
the labour force. Increasingly it is being seen as necessary in other 
countries to develop work patterns which take account of the family 
unit and of the various domestic commitments of the family. If 
women’s particular role as a parent is fully recognised, and if it is 
accepted that women will need to take fairly lengthy periods of leave 
to have children and may then work part-time afterwards, then they 
cannot conform to the traditional model of the male pattern of 
employment. At the moment, however, they are penalised heavily 
for not doing so, often losing out on employment rights and 
promotion and being trapped in bottom-grade jobs, which are the 
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only kinds of jobs that employers usually consider suitable for part- 
time work. Part-time workers, too, are usually unable to raise their 
earnings by productivity schemes or by working overtime. 

6.20 While it is true that there are at present extensive gaps in the data 
concerning mothers’ employment, such information as is available 
from census returns and local samples makes it clear that there has 
been a rapid increase in the numbers of employed mothers in the 
last 30 years and this trend is common to nearly every country in the 
Western World. 

6.21 It is known also that working mothers tend to be, even more than 
working women generally restricted to a narrower range of 
occupations, which are characterised by low skill, low rates of pay 
and low income. The 1974 FES data shows that 54 per cent of 
employed married women with a child aged 0-4 and 47 per cent with 
a child aged 5-10 were in semi-skilled or unskilled manual 
occupations, compared with 21 per cent of married childless women 
aged 16-45. Also, while women in general have lower qualifications 
and less vocational training than men, even mothers who have had 
some specialised training and experience are very often unable to 
use them. Generally then, this will mean that the earnings of 
employed mothers are less than those of women without children. It 
also seems that women with pre-school children are the most 
disadvantaged group of women workers, being even more restricted 
in choice of job, more likely to work part-time and therefore, most 
commonly, on the lowest wages. 

6.22 In discussing the pattern and problems connected with the 
employment of women with pre-school children, the Working Party 
have also taken account of information relating to the employment 

of the fathers of young children.* In 1971 in Britain there were 3 
million fathers with a child under 5 and a further 2.1 millions with a 
younger child of primary school age. The 1975 Department of 
Employment Survey of Earnings showed that between 50-60 per cent 
of male manual workers in the age groups most likely to have 
children under 11 were working overtime in the census week, the 
average hours of overtime worked in the week being between 8.6 
and 10.5. Many fathers were therefore working such long hours that 
they would be unable to play a full part in their own family life, 
including sharing responsibility for their own small children. 

Need to Recognise Role of Parents in Employment Policies 

6.23 It seems clear to the Working Party then, that the pattern of 
employment of both parents of young children is equally important 
and presents serious problems which need to be recognised in 


^Information provided in "Mothers in Employment": Conference Papers edited by 
N. Fonda and P. Moss 
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employment policies. In the first place, if parents are to be regarded 
as equal within the labour force, it is essential that the need for 
differing work patterns is accepted and acted upon to remove any 
lower job status attached to parenthood. 

6.24 Part-time workers must be actively recruited into membership by 
unions and improvements in their employment rights and conditions 
should be negotiated so that their status is equal with that of full-time 
workers. This will mean that part-time workers should be given 
training and promotion prospects; that they should automatically be 
included in pension and superannuation schemes; that their 
entitlement to holidays and sick leave with pay should be comparable 
with those of full-time workers and negotiated in the light of an 

0 

understanding of these needs. 

6.25 Some unions have negotiated maternity leave agreements which give 
women returning to work the right to shorter working hours on full 
pay for a specified period. At present, in the agreements to which 
we refer, this is limited to one month after returning to work. We 
recommend that such entitlements should be increased as part of a 
series of measures designed to ease the working hours of parents 
with young children. 

6.26 There may well be scope for unions and managements jointly to 
examine the possibility of adapting jobs which management 
normally regards as full-time jobs so that they can be shared by two 
workers on a part-time basis through ‘job sharing’ or ‘job pairing’. 
— In ‘job pairing’ two worker divide one full-time job with equal 
responsibility for the whole job. The job is covered full-time either 
by a morning/afternoon split or by 2 x /z days for each worker. In 
some cases jobs are divided on an alternate week basis (e.g. Barclays 
Bank). 

— job sharing’ is also a system for dividing a full-time job, but each 
worker is responsible for only half the work. This can be work 
where the responsibility for specific projects, areas of work can be 
arranged between two workers. Quite extensive experiments in this 
area have been made by the Civil Service. Whilst this has so far been 
primarily in the area of non-manual occupations, there seems to be 
no reason why such developments could not be extended to cover 
workers in many manual occupations. 

— Some unions and managements are developing the possibilities of 
introducing flexible working time which has attractions for workers 
with family responsibilities. There are various systems of 
“flexitime” in operation, and the essence of the flexitime approach 
is that workers are free to decide their own starting and finishing 
times as long as they work a set number of hours and are present for 
a specified core of time. It is essential that the full implications of 
suggested schemes should be fully considered by unions to ensure 
that workers do not in fact lose certain existing advantages by 
moving over to flexitime. 


Ill 


6.27 For working fathers, we have already noted the tendency to work 
long overtime, which is probably caused by the additional expense 
of a young family and the related fact of the mother either being on 
maternity leave or having stopped work. We do not believe that it is 
desirable for either parent to have to work long hours, which must 
necessarily prevent them from taking any active part in bringing up 
their own children. In Sweden the need for working parents to 
spend time with their children has now been recognised and 
working hours to parents have been reduced to about 6 hours a day. 
It seems unlikely that any such development will occur in the short 
term in this country but nevertheless, there is no doubt that such an 
innovation would be highly desirable for families and the Working 
Party believe that there should be more debate about working hours 
for the parents of young children. 


I 
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Section 7 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

7.1 A comprehensive and universal service of care and education for 
children from 0 to 5 must be made available by the state. A 
national programme for pre-school services must be drawn up by 
the Government jointly with the unions. 

7.2 Pre-school services must be available on demand to all those 
wishing to make use of them, which will require a major expansion 
of all pre-school services on the basis recommended in this report. 

7.3 Pre-school services must be made available free of charge to 
parents. 

7.4 A statutory duty to provide pre-school services must be placed on 
local authorities. 

7.5 A service for the under fives must be based on the principle that 
there can be no distinction between the education and welfare 
needs of young children. A service integrating care and education 
must be developed. 

7.6 All pre-school facilities must have flexible hours to meet the needs 
of working parents; and for schoolchildren a service of extended 
day and school holiday schemes should be made available. 

7.7 The national plan for extended pre-school services should be 
based on an extension of nursery centres, combining care, 
education, health and welfare facilities for under fives. Centres 
should co-ordinate all under fives facilities in their areas. 
Childminders and playgroups should be ‘attached’ to nursery 
centres which should provide them with training and back-up 
services. 

7.8 Existing facilities should be improved to provide a more 
comprehensive service — i.e. day nurseries should employ teachers 
as additional staff; nursery schools and classes should provide an 
“extended day” and also facilities in school holidays. 

7.9 Childminders should be employed by local authorities attached to 
nursery centres and day nurseries and provided with back-up 
services. New legislation on childminding should be introduced 
laying down minimum national standards. Local authorities should 
have a statutory duty to administer and enforce such legislation. 

7.10 The provision of workplace nurseries must be made on a basis 
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which ensures joint union/parent/employer control and full local 
authority involvement. Group schemes for setting up workplace 
nurseries should be examined. 

7.11 Training and conditions of employment of under fives workers 
should be integrated. Nursery officers and teachers should have 
the same basic training and service conditions and discussions on 
ways of achieving this should start at once. As an interim measure, 
workers in nursery centres should receive in-service training to 
integrate their functions and negotiations to integrate their terms 
and conditions of employment should take place. Experienced and 
trained nursery officers should be able to ‘convert’ their 
qualification to become nursery teachers. Childminders and 
playgroup workers should also be trained. 

7.12 Responsibility for provision of underfives services should be 
vested in one Government Department. Discussions on ways of 
achieving this integration should take place. Local authorities 
should also integrate their services. A single development plan 
with joint funding should be provided. 

7.13 Improvements* in maternity rights should be provided through 
amendments to the Employment Protection Act and improvements 
in national insurance benefits. Paternity leave should be 
introduced, plus leave for parents to care for sick children. 

7.14 Employment conditions for parents of young children should be 
examined to improve the job status of part-time workers; to 
discuss ways of extending job sharing, job pairing and flexible 
working hours. 

Interim Recommendations 

Recommendations to improve existing services and lead 
to the major recommendations for an expanded, re¬ 
organised service 

Day Nurseries 

7.15 Closer co-ordination needed between nursery staff and nursery 
teachers with teachers being employed as additional staff in day 
nurseries. 

7.16 Improvements needed in links between nursery staff and parents. 
Each nursery should have a management committee which should 
have the function of formulating nursery policy. Parents and nursery 
staff must be represented on management committees. 

7.17 Training of nursery staff should be revised to include more 
emphasis on young children’s educational needs — and also to 
enable entry of mature students. 
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7.18 Radical re-appraisal needed of criteria for allocating nursery places 
— places should no longer be allocated solely on the basis of “social 
priority’’ cases. Day care must be made available on demand for all 
parents wishing to make use of a day care place. 

7.19 The principle of free day nursery places should be established on 
the same basis as places are now provided free of charge in nursery 
education. 

7.20 A statutory duty to provide pre-school services must be placed on 
local authorities. 

Workplace Nurseries 

7.21 The contribution of workplace nurseries to our total day care needs 
must be seen in the context of an overall policy designed to form a 
comprehensive state service. There should therefore be greater 
integration of workplace nurseries with local authority provision. 
Arrangements for workplace nurseries should involve local 
authorities - wherever possible local authorities should participate 
in joint administration of workplace nurseries and should be 
allocated a number of places for local children. 

7.22 Joint union/employer/parent and local authority control should be 
established over the setting up and running of workplace nurseries, 
by means of management committees. 

7.23 Workplace nurseries must form part of overall company policy to 
improve the status and prospects of women workers — including 
improved training and promotion opportunities. 

7.24 Workplace nurseries to be open equally to children of male and 
female employees and to all grades of staff. 

7.25 Staffs should oe paid on the appropriate local authority rates for 
nursery officers. 

7.26 In considering any development of negotiations for workplace 
nurseries in companies and industries where this might seem 
appropriate, unions might discuss schemes whereby a group of 
companies in an area could jointly finance and administer a nursery 
with local authority involvement and with a union/em¬ 
ployer/parents/local authority committee. 

Childniinding 

7.27 Registration of childminding under the Nurseries and Childminders 
Regulation Act, 1948 (and 1968 Amendments) should be 
discontinued and new legislation governing childminding should be 
introduced — to prescribe minimum standards of care and 
education given by minders, including staffing, space, safety 
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standards. Local authorities should be given a statutory duty for the 
operation of the legislation. 

7.28 Minders should be directly employed by local authorities and 
should have paid holidays, sick pay, national insurance and pension 
rights. Local authorities should pay for insurance cover; and a wide 
ranging enquiry should be opened into the application of industrial 
legislation to minders and other home workers. 

7.29 Minders should also be paid allowances towards cost of heating, 
toys and books, wear and tear on their homes, and of a telphone. 

7.30 Salaried minders’ terms and conditions of employment should be 
negotiated together with those of day nursery staffs and appropriate 
unions should establish proper negotiating machinery. 

7.31 Training for minders is essential to raise standards of care to a 
sufficiently high level. Training should be on full pay and should 
include both practical experience in different forms of pre-school 
provision and instruction in child development and the educational 
needs of children. 

7.32 Adequate support from social workers and health visitors must be 
ensured for childminders. 

Nursery Education 

7.33 The provision of nursery education should be made mandatory on 
local education authorities to ensure the provision of nursery 
education for all children whose parents wish them to receive it. 

7.34 There should be a reversal of the planned cuts in the nursery capital 
building programme as the first step towards the expansion of the 
service we are recommending. 

7.35 Need to develop increased co-ordination between education and 
social services departments. 

7.36 There should be an extension of nursery class hours of opening to 
provide a service of ‘care’ for children; with working parents at the 
end of the nursery class hours. Extra staff will be needed for this. 

7.37 Means should be found for increasing the availability of nursery 
education facilities and of providing a service of play and care 
during the school holidays. 

7.38 Parents should be fully represented, with staff, on the managing 
bodies of nursery schools and primary schools. 

Playgroups 

7.39 Playgroups must not be seen as an alternative to nursery education 
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or as a cheap alternative to proper day care facilities. 

7.40 We would oppose any diversion of scarce resources away from the 
nursery education sector and towards the encouragement of 
playgroups. 

7.41 Higher and more uniform standards in playgroup activities should 
be sought through a statutory requirement on local education 
authorities to exercise control over training courses for playgroup 
workers, standards of activities in playgroups and equipment 
available for the children. 

7.42 Playgroup workers should be expected to attend properly accredited 
training courses. 

Nursery Centres 

7.43 Places in nursery centres should be made available for all those in 
the local community wishing to make use of them. 

7.44 All nursery centres should set up a management committee to 
determine policy and work in the centre, giving representation to all 
staff, through their union respresentatives, to parents and to the 
local authority and other funding bodies. 

7.45 Nursery centres should combine education and full day care and 
include also health services for pre-school children. 

7.46 Centres should develop facilities for the local community — 
including mother and toddler clubs, classes for parents, facilities for 
child welfare clinics, toy libraries. 

Community Nurseries 

7.47 Local authorities should take a more positively helpful approach 
towards experimental community nurseries. 

Family Day Centres 

7.48 Experimental provision of family day centres should be extended, 
largely as a variation of the nursery centres. 

Mother and Toddler Groups 

7.49 More mother and toddler groups should be provided by local 
authorities, particularly attached to primary and nursery schools and 
to health visitors. 

Care During School Holidays 

7.50 A service to provide extended care and play facilities for the young 
school children of working parents should be made available at the 
end of the school day and in the school holidays. 
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Training and Conditions of Employment of Under Fives 
Workers 

7.51 Discussions should take place on ways of integrating both the 
training and the service conditions of nursery officers and assistants 
and of nursery teachers, with the aim of forming a single 
occupational group to work in nursery centres. Discussions on 
training should be carried out jointly by the Council for National 
Academic Awards, the Local Government Training Board and the 
unions and employers. 

7.52 As an interim measure, provision should be made to allow 
experienced, trained nursery officers and assistants who wish to be 
accepted on to courses to convert their qualifications into a teacher 
training qualification. 

7.53 Nursery officers in training should be employed by the local 
authority. 

7.54 Immediate interim steps should be taken to integrate the training 
and conditions of employment of all staff working in the joint 
nursery centres. 

7.55 More mature workers and more men should be actively recruited 
into training as underfives workers. 

7.56 Properly accredited training courses should also be devised for 
childminders and playgroup workers. 

Organisation of Underfives Services 

7.57 Ultimately there must be a single Government Department with 
responsibility for all under fives service. Integration of services is at 
present gravely hampered by the division of responsibility for 
under fives provision between the Department of Health and Social 
Security and the Department of Education and Science. In the 
meantime, discussions should take place about ways in which a 
unified Department could be achieved. 

7.58 Immediate action should include: 

— Development of unity of objectives between DHSS and DES in 
relation to pre-school services. End of distinction between ‘care’ and 

‘education’. 

— Establishment of a single national development plan for the 
under fives should be drawn up jointly by the Government 
Departments, and the TUC and representative unions. Such a plan 
should include a commitment to the provision of a mandatory pre¬ 
school service to be made available on demand and free of charge to 
parents. 

— At local level, establishment of single team of advisers by each 
local authority from social services and education departments and 
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trade union representatives with the function of drawing up local 
development plans for the under fives, based on the principle of a 
comprehensive, unified and free service and ways of achieving this. 

7.59 Provision of a common system of funding for all pre-school services 

— to include both capital projects and recurrent costs. Powers of 
DES and DHSS must therefore include the allocation of grants 
specifically to cover recurrent costs of development plans for pre¬ 
school services. 

7.60 Pre-school provision to be made mandatory on local authorities. 

Employment Conditions for Parents of 
Young Children 

Maternity Leave 

7.61 The Working Party urges all unions to adopt bargaining targets for 
maternity leave agreements which improve on the rights laid down 
in the Employment Protection Act, and to press for them throughout 
industry. 

Improvements in Maternity Rights 

7.62 Increase in maternity grants from £25 to £100; 

Amendments to the Employment Protection Act 

— maternity provisions in the act should cover women who have 
been employed for 6 months with the same employer (whether full 
or part-time); 

— the right to resume her job should be extended up to a maximum 
of one year after the baby is born; 

— the right to 29 weeks maternity leave on full pay; 

— continuity of employment must be safeguarded during maternity 
leave; 

— entitlement for 2 weeks paternity leave for fathers in addition to 
annual leave. 

Further Proposals 

7.63 Introduction of entitlement to leave to care for sick children. 

Improved Job Status for Parents 

7.64 Need to develop work patterns which take account of the family unit 
and of the various domestic commitments of the family: 

— improved status for part-time workers, including improvements 
in their employment rights and conditions and in opportunities for 
training and promotion. Part-timers to be included in all pension 
and superannuation schemes and have rights to holidays and paid 
sick leave which are comparable with those of full-time workers. 

— need for more examination of flexitime working, of job sharing 
and job pairing schemes. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A 

Replies from Trades Councils to the Working Party’s enquiries 
concerning the extent of local authority provision of nursery education 
and day nurseries, and numbers of registered childminders and 
playgroups. 

The Working Party have received replies from the following Trades Councils 
and wish to thank them for the extremely helpful information provided. 

Barnstaple Trades Council 

Battersea and Wandsworth Trades Council 

Birmingham Trades Council 

Cannock Trades Council 

Chichester and District Trades Council 

Daventry and District Trades Council 

Derby Area Trades Council 

East Ham Trades Council 

Enfield and Edmonton Trades Council 

Gwynedd Association of Trades Councils 

Hackney Trades Council 

Hitchin Trades Council 

Humberside Association of Trades Councils 

Isle of Wight Association of Trades Councils 

Knowsley Trades Council 

Lancaster Trades Council 

Leek and Moorelands Trades Council 

Llantrisant & Llantwit Fardre Trades Council 

Maidstone Trades Council 

Manchester Trades Council 

Minehead and District Trades Council 

Newton Abbot and Mid Devon Trades Council 

Northampton & District Trades Council 

North Tyneside Trades Council 

Oldham Trades Council 

Poole Trades Council 

Reading Trades Council 

Rugeley & District Trades Council 

Sheffield Trades Council 

South Glamorgan Association of Trades Councils 

South Ribble Trades Council 

Southwark Trades Council 

Tameside Trades Council 

Thurrock Trades Council 

Tonbridge and Mailing Trades Council 
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Walsall and District Trades Council 
Wednesbury and District Trades Council 
Wellingborough Trades Council 
West Ham Trades Council 

Weymouth, Portland and District Trades Council 
Wolverhampton, Bilston & District Trades Council 
York and District Trades Council 

and also from the TUC West Midlands Regional Council 

Appendix B 

Discussions with outside bodies and visits by the Working Party 

i 

The Working Party have had discussions with the National Campaign tor 
Nursery Education; the Pre-school Playgroups Association; the Thomas Coram 
Research Unit; the National Nursery Examinations Board; the London Nursery 
Campaign; and the Equal Opportunities Commission, as well as with a number 
of individual nursery and social workers. Our thanks are due to all these 
organisations and individuals. We have also made the following visits tor which 
we would like to record our thanks. 

I 

Hillfields Nursery Centre, Coventry and the Centre’s Playgroup Annexes 
organised by the Community Education Centre. 

Dorothy Gardner Nursery Centre in the London Borough ot Westminister 
Thomas Coram Children’s Centre in the London Borough of Camden 
Colville Nursery Centre in the London Borough of Kensington and Chelsea 
Angell Day Nursery in the London Borough of Lambeth 
Dartmouth Park Children’s Community Centre in North London 
Langtry Road Family Day Centre in the London Borough of Camden 
Day Nursery at the Centre for Environmental Studies in the London Borough 
of Westminster (A joint workplace and students’ union nursery) 

Appendix C 

Unions replying to questionnaire on workplace nurseries and maternity 
agreements 

The following unions replied to the Working Party’s questionnaire asking for 
information about workplace nurseries and for details of collective maternity 
agreements; 

+ * Association of Broadcasting Staffs 

+ * Association of Cinematograph, Television and Allied Technicians 
+ * Asssociation of Professional, Executive, Clerical and Computer Staffs 
+ * Association of Scientific, Technical and Managerial Staffs 
Amalgamated Textile Workers’ Union 

Amalgamated Union of Engineering Workers (Engineering Section) 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering Workers (Technical, Administrative 
and Supervisory Section) 

+ * Association of University Teachers 
+ * Civil and Public Services Association 
+ * Confederation of Health Service Employees 
+ Health Visitors' Association 
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+ + Inland Revenue Statt Federation 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 
+ National Association ot Teachers in Higher & Further Education 
+ 1 National and Local Government Officers’ Association 

National Society of Operative Printers, Graphical & Media Personnel 
National Union of Dyers, Bleachers & Textile Workers 
National Union of Funeral Service Operators 
+ * National Union of General & Municipal Workers 
National Union ot Hosiery & Knitwear Workers 
+ * National Union ot Public Employees 
National Union of Railwaymen 
+ * National Union ot Tailors & Garment Workers 
+ National Union of Teachers 
Northern Carpet Trades Union 
Sheffield Sawmakers Protection Society 
* Tobacco Workers’ Union 

+ * Transport & General Workers’ Union 

Union of Construction, Allied Trades & Technicians 
Union of Shop, Distributive & Allied Workers 

+ Unions providing information on existing maternity agreements and 
'Model' maternity clauses 

1 Unions providing information on policies relating to workplace nurseries 


Appendix D 
Maternity Agreements 

The following information on maternity agreements was provided by Unions. 


National and Local Government Officers’ Association; National Union of 
Public Employees; National Association of Teachers in Higher & Further 
Education; Confederation of Health Service Employees; National Union of 
Teachers; General & Municipal Workers Union; Health Visitors Association. 


All report general maternity leave agreements providing 18 weeks paid leave 
tor all women regardless of marital status: 11 weeks before birth, seven after 
(four it stillborn). This includes in some cases four weeks on full pay (with 
deductions tor the state maternity allowance whether or not the woman is 
eligible to receive this). In other 6 week’s full pay plus 14 weeks on half pay or 
12 weeks on halt pay. Leave is granted to women who have been employed for 

at least 12 months and is conditional on the woman giving notification of her 
intention to take maternity leave three months before her expected 


confinement. The more generous allowances are for those with 2 years' service. 
In some cases part of the payment due under the maternity agreement is 
withheld until the woman has completed three months' work on return. In 
some cases also, maternity leave is held to rank against any period of sick pay 
entitlement under staff sick pay schemes. The industries covered by these 
agreements are local government (manual and non-manual); electricity supply; 
gas staffs; universities; clerical and some administrative staffs; health service- 
teachers. At present, if women working in these industries, wish to take full 
entitlement under the Employment Protection Act to 40 weeks’ maternity 
leave, they will be without pay for the final 22 week period. 

The Working Party understand however from some of the unions negotiating in 
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the public sector, that negotiations are taking place to make substantial 
improvements in agreements. Already improved arrangements are coming into 
torce in local government and new agreements will safeguard women’s 
seniority and pension rights and enable them to return to the job in which they 
were employed before taking maternity leave. The Civil and Public Services 
Association reports that civil servants are now covered by an agreement 
providing tor 3 months leave on full pay (with conditions similar to those 
applying in the rest of the public sector). Unpaid paternity leave is also 
available in the Civil Service, so far only on a discretionary basis. Negotiations 
are, however, taking place to provide for 5 days paid paternity leave. 

In the private sector the situation is considerably more patchy. The General 
and Municipal Workers Union reports: “Our experience in the private sector 
has been that employers have generally resisted the idea of granting maternity 
leave" and even where agreements had been negotiated, the rights granted 
under the Employment Protection Act have largely superseded them. From 
replies to the Working Party's survey it does appear that most of the private 
sector industries are not covered by any negotiated maternity agreements so 
that only the provisions in the Employment Protection Act will apply. This has 
been reported by the Amalgamted Union ot Engineering Workers (Engineering 
and TASS sections); unions in the textile industry - National Union of Hosiery 
and Knitwear Workers and Natioal Union of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile 
Workers; by the Association of Cinematograph, Television and Allied 
Technicians; and Union ol Construction, Ailed Trades and Technicians. In 
some other instances, unions in the private sector have negotiated agreements 
broadly similar to those now applying in the public sector The Association of 
Broadcasting Staffs, for example, has agreements with the BBC and with the 
1BA, both of which provide for 6 months leave on full pay (with the BBC 
specifying some fairly complex conditions). The 1BA also guarantees return to 
a woman s previous job on terms and conditions not less favourable than those 
which would have been applied had they not been absent. 

There are also some striking examples where some of the best, existing 
maternity arrangements have been made in the private sector (usually at 
present covering only small groups of workers). The Association of 
Professional, Executive, Clerical and Computer Staffs for example, has 
negotiated agreements with some employers which give leave for periods up to 
39 weeks (in one instance) on pay which varies between 8 weeks full pay (one 
employer) to 12 weeks full pay and 6 weeks half pay (one employer). One 
employer provides full pay for 18 weeks and another provides full pay for up to 
24 weeks tor women employed more than 5 years. Two agreements, negotiated 
by the Association of Professional Executive, Clerical and Computer Staffs 
also give one week's paid paternity leave. The Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs has also negotiated some maternity 
agreements which in one case (Longmans Publishing Company) provide an 
employee with 21 months service with 18 weeks leave on full pay, with an 
optional 34 weeks unpaid leave. In addition, this agreement allows women 
returning to work after maternity leave, to work reduced hours (a 3 day week) 
on full salary for 4 weeks. Paid leave is also granted for ante-natal clinics; but 
employees have to agree to work for 24 weeks after their return (or to return 
part of their maternity pay). The Association of Technical and Managerial 
Staffs have also negotiated maternity leave at Penguin Books which gives 24 
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weeks leave with 16 weeks on full pay and eight weeks on half pay on the 
condition that the woman returns to work for at least five months after her 
leave. 

Model Maternity Leave Clauses 

The National and Local Government Officers' Association proposes a model 
maternity leave scheme in their Equal Rights Working Party Report. This calls 
for leave to be available to all women regardless of marital status and including 
part time workers; that maternity leave should not be regarded as sick leave'; 
that agreements should provide for leave for fathers. The model also proposes 
paid leave for a minimum of 32 and a maximum of 38 weeks; and for unpaid 
leave to be available for up to one year. The woman’s job should be kept open 
with no loss of seniority, pension or other rights. Reduced working hours 
before the birth should also be available. 


The Association of Professional, Executive, Clerical and Computer Staffs 
proposes a model agreement providing maternity leave for all women 
employees with entitlement up to 52 weeks leave. Pay should be for 24 weeks 
with 16 weeks at full pay and 8 weeks at half pay. Women who have been 
employed for five or more years should receive 24 weeks full pay. The model 
agreement also proposes leave to attend ante-natal clinics and calls for 6 days’ 
paid leave for new fathers. Maternity and paternity leave should not be 
reckonable against sick pay entitlement or holiday entitlement. There must be 
no loss of pension, seniority, status or promotion rights and benefits and no 
service qualification after return to work, to maintain these. All employees 
must be guaranteed their job back on return to work and for the first four 
weeks after return, a woman should only work 3 days a week with no loss of 
pay. 


The Association of Scientific Technical and Managerial Staffs had adopted 
basic guidelines which emphasise that the Employment Protection Act 
provisions are minimum requirements; that maternity leave should be available 
for women after one year's continuous service with an employer; that this leave 
should be fully paid for at least 18 weeks; and that a woman should have the 
right to return to work up to a year after the birth of the child, with no loss of 
seniority. 

l'hc Association of Cinematograph, Television and Allied Technicians have a 
general model of 26 weeks paid leave, with 4 weeks before the birth; such leave 
is not to be regarded as holiday or sick leave; 4 weeks paternity leave should 
also be provided. 


The General and Municipal Workers' Union proposes a model of 30 weeks 
paid leave for all woman employees with 12 months' continuous service, with 
provision for leave to be taken at any time after the 11th week prior to the 
expected date of confinement. Provision to be made for further unpaid leave 
up to a period of 12 months after the date of birth. The model agreement also 
guarantees that the woman’s contract remain unbroken during maternity leave 
and that her seniority, statutory rights, sickness and holiday benefits be 
protected. Provision is also made in the agreement for visits to ante-natal 
clinics and the possibility of shorter hours during basic pregnancy. On return to 
work, it is proposed that part time hours may be worked for an agreed period; 
and provision is also made for ten days leave a year to care for children under 
five who fall sick - this applies equally to fathers. Ten days’ paternity leave is 
included with a possible 5 days’ extension. 


f 
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Legal Maternity Rights in Other European Countries 

— In France, women have the right to 14 weeks leave at 90 per cent of their 
basic wage (6 weeks leave before birth, 8 weeks after) and their job is held 
open tor up to one year. New allowances are also available for single parents to 
help them during the first 3 years. Other cash allowances under national 
insurance tor all parents are far more substantial than our own maternity 
allowances. Furthermore, since July 1976 “post maternity” leave is available 
tor up to two years for women who are civil servants and local authority 
employees. 

— In West Germany, women have paid leave for six weeks before the birth 
and eight weeks later. Civil servants can also have their working hours reduced 
by up to one halt on return to work and can have unpaid leave of absence for 
up to 3 years. 

— In Italy, women have up to 6 months’ leave after the compulsory period of 
leave following confinement. The extra leave is paid on 30% salary. 

— In Denmark, women have 14 weeks paid leave . 

— In Austria women have 1 years’ paid leave. 

— In Sweden paid leave is available on 90 per cent of basic pay for either 
parent for 6 months after the birth with cash benefits, payable in equal terms to 
either parent. New provision is being considered to provide for one year's 
absence, provided it is split between both parents. 

— In Hungary women have 5 months’ leave on full pay and provision is made 
tor women to choose to remain at home for 3 years with their child, during 
which time a monthly cash allowance is paid. All leave is counted as a period of 
continuous employment and full reinstatement rights are guaranteed. 
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Apendix E Proportion of Children Aged 3 and 4 in Nursery Education at 
January 1976* 


I % 3 & 4 year old % of 3 & 4 year old- 

age groups in age groups in 

Nursery Classes Infant Classes 


Northern 

15.8 

33.8 

North West 

14.7 

28.5 

West Midland 

12.9 

23.2 

South East (excluding 

Greater London) 

7.2 

13.7 

Greater London 

17.2 

20.4 

Humberside/Yorkshire 

16.4 

26.8 

East Midlands 

12.1 

16.8 

East Anglia 

8.5 

24.3 

South West 

4.2 

19.0 


II Area 




Urban areas 

Manchester 


45.5 

19.3 

Doncaster 


23.1 

32.2 

ILEA 


28.4 

15.8 

London Borough of 
Kingston 


26.3 

22.9 

London Borough of 
Hounslow 


27.0 

22.9 

Rural Areas 

Avon 

1 

9.7 

17.7 

Bedfordshire 


7.9 

7.4 

Buckinghamshire 


8.6 

14.0 

Gloucestershire 


0.6 

22.7 

Salop 


4.8 

10.1 

Wiltshire 

• 

Nil 

17.6 


*DES Statistics 


Appendix F Nursery Provision in other Western European Countries 

(Source: Tizard, Moss & Perry ‘All our Children’ Ppl 12-121) 

Belgium 

Compulsory schooling starts at six. Nursery schools are free and take children 
aged two or three to five for a full day (8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. or later). Over 90 
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per cent of three to five year olds attend and about 25 per cent of two year olds. 
Creches are provided for children aged 0 to two of single or working mothers 
and some of these children are cared for by childminders who are attached to 
and paid by the creches. In 1973, provision was available for 37 per cent of 
working women with children. Government policy is to expand provision. 
France 

Compulsory schooling starts at six, but education for three to five year olds is 
available free and schools are open from 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Care is provided at 
the end of the ‘formal’ school day. Nursery schools are attended by 23 per cent 
of two year olds; 70 per cent of three year olds, 93 per cent of four year olds 
and 96 per cent of five year olds. 

Various systems of child care before nursery school age exist and all are 
subsidised — community creches and supervised childminders, child care 
centres and kindergartens. Allowances are also available to enable women to 
obtain care for their children. A childminding allowance was introduced in 
1972 for families with children under three. Expansion of services is taking 
place rapidly. 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Compulsory schooling starts at six and pre-school provision is almost entirely 
restricted to nursery schools for children aged three to five. In 1973 about 44 
per cent of children in this age group were attending nursery school. Provision 
of pre-school education has increased sharply since the 1960s and plans for 
further increases aim at universal nursery education for three to six year olds 
by 1980. 

Provision for younger children is much smaller — In 1973 only one per cent of 
children under three were in day nurseries. This is partly because, although 
there were in 1973, 800,000 children under six with working mothers (with 
state nursery and school places for only 160,000) the extended family is still 
important — 40 per cent of children with working mothers had grandparents 
living in the same house. 

Netherlands 

Compulsory schooling starts at seven. Nursery schooling is available for all 
children aged four to six. In 1973, 88 per cent of four year olds, 96 per cent of 
five year olds and almost all six year olds were at nursery schools which are 
open for three hours in the mornings and two in the afternoon. There is 
discussion on whether to lower the entry age to nursery education to three. Day 
care for younger children is still relatively low but the day care centres and 
playgroups movement are now operating in new joint ventures, some of which 
aim to take children of two and three all day and some for only part of the day. 
Italy 

Compulsory schooling starts at six. Nursery schools for children aged three to 
five are attended by 60 per cent of the age group, and are open for long hours 
— often up to 6 p.m. Day care before the age of three is more variable and 
depends very much on local demand. - In 1972, state and private creches 
catered for about 1 per cent of under threes. Plans for expansion of provision 
to cater for 7 per cent of under-threes have run into difficulty through lack of 
money. 

Denmark 

Compulsory schooling starts at seven. Pre-school classes and nursery schools 
are provided for 65 per cent of six year olds and a total of 27 per cent of three 
to six year olds are in nursery education. For younger children, day care is 
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provided in subsidised day nurseries, which provide care for about 7 per cent 
of children under two. A further 8 or 9 per cent are with private creches or 
childminders. Expansion of state services is planned. 

Sweden 

Compulsory schooling starts at seven and for pre-school children Sweden is 
working towards an integrated system of child centres, combining care and 
education under the same ministry. Expansion of child care services has been 
rapid since the 1960s, with changing attitudes to child rearing and to women's 
role. The aim is that pre-school facilities shall meet the demands of parents and 
in the long term be offered to all children from an early age; in the meantime 
working and student parents have priority. Until a fully co-ordinated system is 
developed, there are still various different forms of pre-school provision, 
including nursery and playschools, which in 1972 catered for 30 per cent of 
four to six year olds. There are also day and family day nurseries, which in 
1972 together catered for about 11 per cent of children under six. Other 
children are looked after by regulated minders. The aim of policy is expansion 
of all services to cater by the end of the 1970s for at least 34 per cent of the 
expected demand for day nursery places and to move towards universal 
education provision for all six and five year olds. 

Note: In all European countries, services are provided by the state and by 
voluntary and religious organisations. All provision is, however, 
subsidised and in practice there is little distinction between state and 
other provision. 
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